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Sure Builds UP 


Those “level”? commissions — same 
for new and renewal business — on 
Accident, Health and Hospital Poli- 
cies sure build up and especially so 
when added to the liberal commis- 
sions on Life Insurance. All policies 
can be “tailored” to fit the needs of 
your policyowners and prospects. 
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Complete- 


personal insurance service! 










lV] Group 
lV) Salary Savings 
[V) Franchise 
VV Wholesale 
LY] Medical and Surgical VV] Brokerage 


Reimbursement 


IV] Health 
lv) Accident 
Vv] Hospitalization 








Vv] Reinsurance 


Registered Life Protection 


Republic National 


Life Insurance Company 


Theo. P. Beasley, President Home Office: Dallas 


Life insurance in force exceeds $345,000,000.00 




































































1949 —180% better than 1948! 
1950 —almost double that of 1949! 
1951—more than triple that of 1949! 


That's new business paid for! No Group, just Ordinary. 
Did it pay to get in on the ground floor when this great, 


to an Agency operation three years ago? You bet it did! 


It’s not too late! Postal’s built for men who want to go places. 
Brokers, surplus writers, full time men—over 750 licensed 
with us—know the big advantages of talking Postal Life 
and their number is increasing,every day! 


For the details that will be important to you—write or call— 
Roy A. Foan, Vice President 
& Director of Agencies. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
S11 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


nationally-known direct mail life insurance company switched 













































































AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
LIFE 


and 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
e@ s 
J. HOWARD ODEN, President 
110 EAST 42nd STREET 
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orthwestern ‘51 
ales Down But 
aking Comeback 


7% Decline for Year 
Softened by Upswing 
of 8%, in Last Quarter 


NEW YORK—Northwestern Mutual 
agents paid for $423 million of new 
business last year, off 7% from 1950, 
put production in the last quarter was 
uy 8% over the last quarter of 1950, 
Grant L. Hill, vice- 
president and direc- 
tor of agencieg, said 
at the eastern re- 
gional meeting. 

He interpreted 
the last quarter 
margin as an indi- 
cation that produc- 
tion had finally 
overcome the tre- 
mendous volume 
bulges of July and 
August of 1950 
when war clause 
scare buying was 
at its peak. In 
July of that year company business was 
up 96% over the same month of the 
year before and in August it was up 
42% over August, 1949. 

The bulge was too much to overcome. 
He believes that sales are now on the 
track again and that the company is 
ready to surpass normal period past 
records. He believes that 1952 will be 
a splendid business year. 

The company is surveying agent’s 
compensation with a view to keeping 
it on a high par in industry compari- 
sons and will have further conferences 
soon, after which new developments 
may be announced. 

Juvenile business is up decidedly, he 
[= Because of the company’s net cost 





Hill 


Grant L. 





position he advised agents meeting a 
payor clause in competition to use 15- 
year term in addition, the results equal- 
ling policies with the clause. 


Offers Sales Ideas 


In another of the sales ideas he 
passed out in his traditional windup 
luncheon talk, he suggested that an 
agent, reaching the point in a sales 
discussion with the prospect when the 
increase in the policy cash value will 
exceed the premium payment, transfer 
a $1 or $5 bill from one pocket to the 
other telling the prospect that that is 
what he will be doing from then on, 
Pointing out that from then on he is not 
spending, rather he is saving money. 


Waiver of Premium to 65 


Mentioning that the company’s waiver 
of premium continues to 65 whereas in 
many other companies it may run only 
to age 60, he advised mentioning this, 
where appropriate in sales discussions 
bs - may have an appeal to the pros- 
ect. 

An agent cannot tell what note will 
make the prospect buy and he urged 
Producers to hit every note on the 
scale. 

He said that savings were going up 
countrywide, arguing that the public 
as money to spend. 

He said that mutual trusts are ex- 
Periencing a great sales increase and 
Pointed to the fact that 40% of the 
buyers of their shares are women. He 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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Early Bird Figures 
Reveal General 
Business Increases 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 


Paid volume of Fidelity Mutual Life 
in 1951 was the biggest in history. There 
was $74,742,598 of new paid life insur- 
ance, which was a 7% increase over 
1950. The final quarter of the year con- 
tributed to the gain in new paid business 
in a proportion that was 3.7% greater 
than for any comparable period. This 
brought the total business in force to 
$707,213,985. The increase in assets was 
approximately $12 million and carried 
the total well beyond the $250 million 


mark. Voluntary terminations were 
sharply reduced in spite of the increased 
exposure. 


Investment experience showed some 
further improvement in yields. There 
was a continuation of the increase in 
the size of the average policy with the 
average rising to $6,943 in 1951. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


Total new business for Great-West 
Life during 1951 eclipsed 1950, standing 
at $293,229,967, as compared with $259,- 
171,995 in 1950. Business in force now 
is $1,891,438,082, compared with $1,671,- 
014,073 in 1950. The gain in business in 
force during 1951 was $220,424,009 
against the 1950 gain of $167,160,604. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 


Lincoln National Life reported new 
paid business for the year totaling more 
than $725 million, a gain of more than 
$53 million over the amount reported 
for 1950. Insurance in force gained more 
than $412 million during the year to 
reach a total of more than $4,250,000,000. 
This is the largest gain in insurance in 
force in the company’s history. More 
than $439 million has been paid out to 
policyholders and beneficiaries since the 
company was organized. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VERMONT 


National Life of Vermont’s produc- 
tion was $126,341,391 in 1951, the second 
largest annual volume in history. The 
1951 sales represent a gain of 20% in 
new premiums and 5.44% in new insur- 
ance compared to 1950. Insurance in 
force at year’s end totaled $1,220,252,- 
641, an increase of $82,008,800 from the 
1950 total. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


New England Mutual closed its books 
at year-end with $332,500,000 in new 
business, a gain of $39,500,000 or 13% 
over 1950 and $31,500,000 over the pre- 
vious high established in 1947. There 
were 35 of the company’s 78 agencies 
recording the largest amount of new 
business in their history. Each of the 
four top agencies averaged better than 
a $1 million a month. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


Northwestern National insurance in 
force pushed above the billion mark 
during 1951 to a figure of $1,055,977,000 
as of Dec. 31. There was a 12-month 
gain of $70 million in insurance in force. 
Assets rose from $199,321,000 to $214,- 
216,000. 

Sales of new ordinary were $76,073,- 
000 for 1951, down from the record 1950 
volume of $84,053,000, but at the ap- 
proximate level of the preceding post- 
war years. Group life sales fell to $26,- 
420,000 from $64,916,000 in 1950, reflect- 
ing the wage freeze. Group 
sales amounted to $850,000 in annual 
premiums as compared to $1,400,000 
the previous year. 

Voluntary contingency funds, sur- 
plus and capital totaled $12,126,694 com- 
pared with $11,910,000 a year previous. 
Premium income amounted to $29,151,- 
000 for the year, an even $3 million in- 


Gilmore Announced 
as Candidate for 
N.A.L.U. Secretary 


The candidacy of Robert C. Gilmore, 
Jr., Mutual Benefit Life, Bridgeport, 
Conn., for  secre- 
tary of National 
Assn. of Life Un- 
derwriters, has been 
announced by the 
Connecticut associ- 
ation and a group 
of nationally prom- 
inent life insurance 
men. The announce- 
ment was made 
through Howard V. 
Krick, Penn Mu- 
tual, New Haven, 
who is national 
committeman for 
Connecticut. 

The national sponsoring committee 
includes Albert C. Adams, Philadelphia; 
Edward L. Allison, Tulsa; Hugh S. 
Bell, Seattle, Wash.; Robert P. Bur- 
roughs, Manchester, N. H.; Clancy D. 
Connell, New York; Carlton W. Cox, 
Paterson, N. J.; Frank H. Devitt, Den- 
ver; H. Cochran Fisher, Washington 
D. C.; Joseph Fox, Jersey City; Wil- 
liam T. Earls, Cincinnati, Ohio; Her- 
bert A. Hedges, Kansas City; Spencer 
L. McCarty, Albany, N. Y.; T. G. Mur- 
rell, Los Angeles; William H. Pryor, 
Milwaukee; Ellen M. Putnam, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Edward L. Reiley, Philadel- 
phia; Mitchell M. Rosser, Boston; Roy 
E. Stringer, Detroit; Grant Taggart, 
Cowley, Wyo.; Justin Warbasse, Plain- 
field, N. J., and Ray T. Wright, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Mr. Gilmore has been a leading pro- 
ducer of Mutual Benefit for 16 years. 
He is now a trustee of N.A.L.U., is 
chairman of the committee of agents, 
a member of the functions and activi- 
ties committee, the finance committee, 
and also served on the committee which 
selected B. N. Woodson as managing 
director. He is a past president of his 
local and state associations and is now 
on the executive committee of Connec- 
ticut Life Insurance & Trust Council. 





R. C. Gilmore, Jr. 





Moral Satisfaction Through 
Objective Selling: Merritt 


For the prospect with a sharp rebuff, 
the agent should be impressed with the 
attitude of Calvary: “Forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,” Francis 
L. Merritt, vice-president of Central 
Life of Iowa, declared in a talk on self- 
less selling at a meeting of the Chicago 
General Agents and Managers Assn. 
Mr. Merritt pointed to the deferred 
benefits of life insurance, religion, and 
education as the greatest moral services 
rendered. 

He said the agent can derive a real 
spiritual satisfaction through obective 
selling, with the problems of the pros- 
pect always in mind. He emphasized 
that this attitude exudes a moral per- 
suasion difficult to deny. To achieve it, 
Mr. Merritt urged agency heads to “get 
beneath the bedrock of the agent’s 
thinking.” 

They were told to describe life insur- 
ance selling as character selling, and 
tangibles selling as non-character sell- 
ing. By appreciating the intrinsic good 
in life insurance selling, the agent will 
soon realize his own importance with- 
out “superficial pats on the back, gadg- 
ets and letters of commendation,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Merritt. 





crease over 1950. The average interest 
yield once again showed a slight rise 
to 2.94%) from 2.86% in 1950. 


Alternative Bill 


Being Readied to 
Amend Section 213 


N. Y. Department Reported 
Opposing ALC-LIA Dratt 
on Some Points | 


NEW YORK—As a possible alterna- 
tive to the McLain committee proposal 
for fixing what is wrong with New 
York’s expense limitation law, a meas- 
sure is being evolved by President M. 
Albert Linton of Provident Mutual and 
Vice-president Gordon D. McKinney of 
Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, 
N. Y., in cooperation with New York 
department technicians, that would 


change the law by amending the pres- 
ent expense limitation section (213) in- 
stead of substituting a new article 
(IX-F), as proposed by the American 





No dates have been set for the next 
hearing on Section 213 revision but the 
Condon committee of the New York legis- 
lature, which is holding the hearings, ex- 
pects to make a decision on dates late this 
week or the first part of next week, ac- 
cording to Paul L. Bleakley of Yonkers, 
committee counsel. Since adequate notice 
must be given, the hearing will probably 
be late this month or early in February, 
Mr. Bleakley indicated. Because the leg- 
islature is in session the first three days of 
each week, only Thursdays and Fridays 
would be available for the hearing. It will 
be held in New York City. 





Life Convention-Life Insurance Assn. 

of America joint committee headed by 

oo James A McLain of Guardian 
ife. 

Members of the McLain committee, 
Messrs. Linton and McKinney are 
working on their amendments as a 
separate project and not as a subcom- 
mittee of the McLain committee. 

Mr. Linton was chairman of the com- 
pany actuaries’ committee that devel- 
oped the present section 213 some years 
ago. Although a member of the Mc- 
Lain committee, Mr. Linton testified at 
the hearing last November that he 
thought it would be preferable to amend 
the present law instead of substituting 
for it a new piece of legislation. Mr. 
McKinney, also a member of the Mc- 
Lain committee, was formerly actuary 
of the National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers. 


N. Y. Department’s Stand 


_ Some of the department people have 
indicated a preference for amending 
section 213 in preference to substituting 
a new article for it but it is understood 
that the department’s official position 
is that it doesn’t care which method is 
followed for effecting the desired 
changes provided the changes them- 
selves are acceptable to the department. 

Whether the changes are made by 
sandwiching amendments into present 
section 213 or the McLain committee’s 
proposed article IX-F is substituted for 
213, there are some features of the IX-F 
draft presented at the legislative com- 
mittee hearings Nov. 29-30 that the de- 
partment objects to. 

The main ones are the removal of 
213’s limits on general agents’ com- 
pensation, except for being subject to 
the agency expense limitation, and the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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Hope for Local Organization 
of Advanced L.O.M.A. Units 


Ome of the educational programs of regular progress, at no time trying to 


the business that seems destined for ex- 
pansion in 1952 is that involving the 
formation of local units of life insur- 
ance field and home office management 
personnel to carry on still further the 
educational and training programs of 
the Life Office Management Assn. In- 
stitute. 

Such an_ organized post-graduate 
effort is now carried on in only one 
city, New York, where the Society of 
L. O. M. A. graduates is now in its 
ninth year. 

The Society is planning a “Foun- 
der’s Day” this spring at which the 
organizers of the New York chapter 
of graduates which includes Newark 
personnel as well, will outline the prob- 
lems they have had in getting estab- 
lished and setting a pattern which 
chapters in other cities can model and 
get started, presumably with less trouble 
than they had. y 

The original purpose of these dis- 
cussion groups was for L.O.M.A.I. 
graduates to get together to derive 
maximum possible benefits from their 
training, to keep abreast of current 
management problems, and to further 
the programs of personnel training 
offered by the L.OLM.A. Institute. 

The organization also provides a pro- 
fessional society for L.O.M.A.I. 
graduates. In the case of the graduates, 
prior to the formation of the Society, 
there was no professional association to 
keep them up to date on developments 
in their particular fields of interest. The 
Society provides a means of sustaining 
interest and futhering education. ; 

The New York Society is an associa- 
tion of men and women, mostly home 
office personnel, who have attained the 
rank of associate or fellow by completing 
at least 10 of the comprehensive ex- 
aminations offered by the L.O.M.A.I. 


Student Qualifications 


One obtains an associateship by com- 
pleting 10 of the courses offered by the 
Institute. The first section comprises 
four of these courses and is called the 
certificate course. It is an introduc- 
tory course on the principles of life in- 
surance. It is one whose equivalent 
practically all life insurance personnel 
require to have a basic understanding 
of the business. 

The associateship course covers six 
additional subjects. They are home 
office agency management or office 
management, the arithmetic of life in- 
surance, life insurance accounting, a 
composite of government regulation 
and annual statement requirements, an- 
other composite of investment pro- 
cedure, selection, reinsurance and in- 
dustrial insurance and the legal as- 
pects of life insurance. 

The third section is the fellowship 
course. It requires the students to take 
an additional three subjects. The 
students select them from five different 
courses. They are office management, 
life insurance accounting, life insurance 
investments, selection of risks, and 
home office agency management. The 
student takes at least a minor course 
in office management and one of the 
other four courses and then has a 
major examination in one of the two 
fields that he has already selected. 


Takes 5 or 6 Years 


The average time for completing 
L.O.M.A. studies is about five or 
six years. Some students take 10 or 15 
years. Usually students take examina- 
tions two at a time going through the 
first six or eight subjects. It is possible 
to get through the courses in less than 
five years but since there are other 
things in life than taking examinations 
five or six years has. come to be par 
for completing the courses. 

The preferred way of getting through 
all of the courses is to fix some rea- 
sonable goal and then achieve it by 


overdo education. 

To date, 20,296 students have taken 
75,789 L.O.M.A. exams. Certificates 
have been awarded to 6,027 students. 
An average of 1 of 6 certificate students 
went on to their associateship. There 
are now 1,394 associates and 335 fel- 
lows. 

Some 253 companies have participated 
in the exams. Students, of course, are 
encouraged by their companies to take 
the courses. Companies have  con- 
tributed books, rewards and other sub- 
sidies for the individual trying to get 
ahead. 

After the student has finished these 
courses, there is felt to be a need for 
continual and further study by those 
who have, by their studies, expressed 
their intention of making a real career 
of life insurance management. They do 
not want their education arrested. This 
led to the formation of the New York- 
Newark group. 


Objectives of Groups 


The objectives of the Society as 
stated in its constitution are: 1. To 
continue to advance the broad educa- 
tional interests of its members. 2. To 
bring into friendly and social relations 
those who have received the award of 
associate from the L.O.M.A. _Insti- 
tute, and to encourage mutually helpful 
professional and educational relations 
among them. 3. To promote a greater 
understanding and appreciation of life 
insurance management problems. 4. To 
encourage and aid L.O.M.A. Institute 
students. 5. To cooperate with estab- 
lished educational institutions in devel- 
oping L.O.M.A. Institute student 
courses. 6. To cooperate with the 


L.O.M.A. Institute in extending its 
educational facilities for life insurance 
companies. 

Membership in the New York Society 
has grown since its formation in 1943 
to about 165 members in 1950-51, in- 
cluding men and women from 13 com- 
panies, the Life Underwriters Training 
Council, Life Office Management Assn., 
Life Insurance Assn. of America, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, New York State 
Insurance Department, Veterans Admin- 
istration, The National Health & Wel- 
fare Retirement Assn., and consulting 
actuarial firms. 


Program Outline 


About five discussion meetings are 
held each year. These meetings are 
varied, stimulating and _ constructive. 
Discussion of current trends and prob- 
lems on selection, training and super- 
vision of personnel, clerical costs and 
efficiency, machine operations, public 
relations, investments, correspondence 
and annual reports. Presentation is 
varied at each meeting. Skits and visual 
aids as well as movies have helped to 
make programs more effective. 

Once a year, in the spring, an after- 
noon and evening seminar is held. The 
afternoon session is presented by the 
members, who participate with papers 
or discussions on current topics. Speak- 
ers for the evening session are selected 
from the top ranks of life companies, 
or are leading speakers in special fields. 

Speakers who addressed the Society 
last year at regular meetings or at the 
seminar and their subjects were: George 
E. Johnson, vice-president and_secre- 
tary, Teachers I. & A., “The Female 
Supervisor;” Arthur C. Croft, president, 
National Foreman’s Institute, “Human 
Relations;” James F. Bender, director, 
National Institute for Human Relations, 
“Executive Ability: How to Achieve it;” 
Stephen B. Furth, sales representative, 
International Business Machines Corp., 
“Recent Developments in IBM Tech- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7) 


<The 
COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 


“Got a Dime Mister?”’ 


MUSTER: can you spare a dime? Or better yet, 


can you spare more than one? 


The National 


Foundation for Infantile Paralysis needs every dime 
it can get —to continue care for polio victims of the 
past, to prepare for future patients, and to finance the 
research that promises ultimate conquest of this dread 


disease. 


For the first time in its history, the Foundation has 
extended its March of Dimes from two weeks to an 
entire month. The time has been doubled because 
needs have more than doubled. Polio is still on the 
upsurge, and costs of patient care are soaring. 


Your dimes are needed badly! 


Got a dime, Mister, please? 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, DECEMBER 1, 1951— 
$536,005,260 


COMMONWEALTH 
Life Jusurance Company 


The Doorway to Security 
rd 





HOME OFFICE ¢ LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Three Options for 
NSLI Insured 
in New Dividends 


The veterans administration will 
gin paying in March a regular divide 
of $200 million to about 5,000,000 hol 
ers of nearly 6,000,000 national servi 
life policies. 

Policyholders who wish to get th 
dividends in cash must notify VA, y 
der public law 36, 82nd Congress. 


Other policyholders will have the 


dividends “used by VA to pay the pr 
miums becoming due after the divide 
is payable, if the policyholder fails 
pay such premiums,” the agency said. 

VA is sending a special form to p 
icyholders which they may use to 
quest cash payment. 

Dividends are payable to policyhol 
ers whose policies were in force und 
premium-paying conditions for thr 
months or longer between the 1951 
1952 anniversary dates of policies. 
_“Policies of persons in active servi 
since April 25, 1951, which are und 
waiver of premiums under public la 
23, 82nd Congress,” VA said, “will n 
earn dividends for the period of 
1952 dividend that their policies are ; 
such waiver status. 

“The same dividend rates that w 
used in computing the special thr 
year 1951 dividend will apply to 
1952 dividend. This schedule invol 
approximately 3,000 different unit rat 
for the computation of dividend pa 
ments. 


Proportionate Dividend 

“Generally speaking, those who r 
ceived the full three-year payment 
the special 1951 dividend will recei 
approximately one-third of that amou 
in the regular 1952 dividend, provid 
their insurance was in force for the f 
1952 dividend year.” 

VA expects first payments will 
made in March, 1952, and future pay 
ments are planned as soon after anni 
varsary date as practicable. 

The 1952 dividend for policyholde 
not in active military service will 
paid by VA district offices to whic! 
those policyholders pay premiums. 

Policyholders in active service 
request cash dividends will be paid 
the VA central office in Washington 
whereas the first two NSLI dividend 
were paid entirely by the latter. 

The NSLI act as amended gives 
icyholders two other options besides re 
questing cash: 


May Deposit or Apply 

1. On permanent plans only, policy: 

holders may request VA in writing to 
place 1952 dividends on deposit at in 
terest, with the aggregate to be included 
in calculation of cash value at time 0 
lapse. 
2. Policyholders may write VA r 
questing their 1952 dividend be applied 
as advance payment on premiums fall 
ing due after the 1952 anniversary date 
of policies. 

In exercising options, VA said, pol 
icyholders should communicate with V! 
offices to which they have been paying 
premiums. 

VA said the 1948 NSLI dividend cov. 
ering eight years, totaled about $2! 
billion payable to about 16,000,000 hold- 
ers of 20,000,000 policies. The 1951 d 
vidend covering three years when pay: 
ment is completed will total about $68 
millions to 6,000,000 holders of 7,200,000 
policies, according to VA estimates. 

The agency said where an insured has 
no policy in force, any 1952 dividend 
payable on a lapsed or expired policy 
will be paid in cash, with or without 
application. 

This is the first regular annual 
NSLI dividend. The average amount! 
will be about $60. The dividends wil 
be at about the 1951 rate, or 50 cents for 
each $1,000 for each month in force. 
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Truman Renews 
Call for More SS, 
Medical “Answer” 


Increase of social security benefits 
and of federal grants to states for in- 
creased public assistance payments were 
recommended by President Truman in 
his address to congress on the state of 
the union. 

He stood by national compulsory 
health insurance as the “best way” to 
“bring the cost of modern medical care 
within the reach of all our people,” but 
said that “if there are any better an- 
swers,” he hoped the Magnuson com- 


M™ mission to study national health needs 
@ “will find them. But of one thing I am 


sure,” the president added, “something 

must be done—and be done soon.” 
The President asserted that “this 

year, we ought to make a number of 


urgently needed improvements in our 


social security law. For one thing,” he 
added, “benefits under old age and sur- 
yivors insurance should be raised $5 a 
month above the present average of 
$42.” 

Increased Public Assistance 


This, coupled with increased public 
assistance, would “ease the pressure of 
living costs for people’ who depend on 
those fixed payments.” 

The President said “I think everybody 

knows that social insurance and better 
schools and health services are not frills, 
but necessities in the American way of 
life.” 
He said the Magnuson commission is 
looking into the problem. of bringing 
high medical. costs within. reach of the 
people. 

Asserting government and_ people 
have worked. for 20 years “for the gen- 
eral welfare,’ Mr. Truman said govern- 
ment must keep on working to bring 
about: a “fair deal” for. Americans. 


I.H.0.U. Schedules 
Session on Feb. 29 


at Nashville 


Institute of Home Office Underwrit- 
ers will hold an executive committee 
meeting on Feb. 29 at Nashville to ap- 
point committees and discuss plans for 
the general meeting: to be held in Sep- 
tember, according to.President James 
Q. Taylor, Northwestern National. 
_Those attending the meeting, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Taylor, will be: William H. 
Harrison, Security Mutual Life; J. H. B. 
Peay, Jr., Life of Virginia; James D. 
Renn, Peninsular Life; Ray E. Button, 
Republic National Life; John T. Acree, 
Jr. Lincoln Income Life; C. Edwin 
Carlson, Continental Assurance; Joseph 
B. Corbett, Colonial Life; Clyde L. 
Groover, Family Fund Life; William H. 
Neely, Southern Farm Bureau Life; 
W. Philip Underwood, Monarch Life, 
and E. O. Severin, American , Hospital 





& Life. - 
International Fidelity Life, Clarks- 
ville, Tex.; Life of America, Dallas; 


American General Life, Houston, :and 
the Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, have 
recently been: admitted to membership 
in the institute. Membership now num- 
bers 214 companies. John T. Acree, Jr., 
President of Lincoln Income Life, is 
chairman of the membership: committee. 





Average Policy Size Higher 


Connecticut Mutual Life agents wrote 
an average-size policy of $6,647 during 
1951, $520 more than during 1950. This 
does not include extra credit for family 
mcome or decreasing term riders. 

Three agencies wrote an average-size 
policy of more than $10,000 last year. 
They were the Hunken agency at Chi- 
cago, the Josephson agency at New 
York City and the Remien agency at 


Grand Rapids. 


Meetings with Managers’ Advisory 
Committee Benefit All Concerned 


NEW YORK—Most companies hold 
national or regional meetings with their 
agency heads but more and more com- 
panies are supplementing these with 
round table conferences at which the 
home office executives get together with 
a small group of managers or general 
agents for a seminar on field problems. 

These sessions make possible an in- 
formal give-and-take and a_ threshing 
out of problems that would not be 
practicable at a full sized meeting of 
all the managers. 

The three-day meeting recently held 
by Home Life of New York was a good 
example of what these gatherings can 
do. This company has been holding 
such meetings since 1944. It has found 
them to be of the greatest possible 
value. 


No Questions Ducked 


The utmost frankness prevails. No 
question is ducked because it might be 
too hot to handle. 

The company goes on the principle 
that it makes the soundest progress 
with the best intra-company relations if 
both the home office and field have a 
full understanding of the various phases 
of company operations, according to 
Executive Vice-president William P. 
Worthington. 

“Enlightened management avoids ar- 
bitrary rulings or company policy,’ he 
said. “We believe that if we have a 
ruling or policy that cannot be satis- 
factorily explained to a cross-section 
of our most active managers, then that 
ruling or policy should be changed. Any 
changes or new developments in the 
company are first discussed with the 
advisory committee. If that group is 
not convinced of the advisability of the 
move about to made, .there is little like- 
lihood that it would appeal to the field 
as a whole. On the other hand, if our 


selection of the advisory committee has 
been sound, their reactions and opinions 
are likely to reflect the feeling of the 
field organization.” 

The managers advisory committee 
consists of seven members, each serv- 
ing for two years. However, every 
Home Life manager has a chance to 
have his problems discussed, and if 
possible solved. 

Before each meeting, Mr. Worthing- 
ton asks all managers to send to him 
or to a member of the advisory com- 
mittee their ideas on what management 
problems should be discussed. 

From the ideas so gathered, an agenda 
is made up of items that are determined 
jointly by the home office and the ad- 
visory committee members to be of 
sufficient general interest and impor- 
tance for full group discussion. During 
this joint selection of the agenda, many 
items are of course rule out as being 
of too limited interest or of insufficient 
importance for group discussion. But 
if a problem that has been sent in is 
not put on the agenda it is answered 
just the same, in person if the manager 
is one of those attending the sessions, 
otherwise by letter. 


EQUAL BASIS 








The conference is operated on the 
principle that it is a management con- 
ference—field management and home 
office management—on an equal basis. 

Members are chosen to provide gen- 
eral geographic distribution but the 
basic requirement is that the manager 
shall be doing a successful job of agency 
building in recruiting, training and di- 
rection of men. 

This year there were some four dozen 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Not Somebody 


Travelers who have been visiting among the Eskimos 
record a very interesting peculiarity of expression, It is . 
an aversion in speech to the use of the first person 
singular. It seems that an Eskimo does not like to speak | 
about himself as himself. Instead of saying “‘I did this” 
or “I think so” or “I hope that’ he refers ‘to himself 
impersonally as ‘‘somebody.” 
this” or “Somebody hopes for that.” 


This is an interesting twist in modesty and it serves 
to point a moral about the underwriter’s sales talk. What 
the underwriter needs to do in pointing out the problem: 
and the solution is to make it very personal. He wants 
to make the prospect think of the problem as his own 
problem, not just anybody’s, and the solution is to be 


The underwriter would not say that somebody has a 
problem and that somebody could do thus and so about 
it. What is to be said is “Your own problem is such and 
such, and this is what you can do about it, and what we 
wish is to work out this very definite solution to this 
very definite problem and put it into effect.” 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


He says “Somebody did 

















See Early OK tor 
Benetit Plans Filed 
Before WSB Ruling 


New plans for employe benefits and 
modifications of existing plans that were 
filed prior to the recent issuance of the 
wage stabilization board’s regulation 
and resolution are being reviewed by 
the WSB and there are indications that 
approval may be granted soon to those 
that do not go counter to the WSB re- 
view criteria. If this procedure is fol- 
lowed it will not be necessary for em- 
ployers filing these plans to fill out the 
WSB forms and to wait for 30 days 
before putting the new plans or changes 
into effect. 

The forms are still in the process of 
being evolved by the WSB and it will 
probably be another week or so before 
they are available. As soon as they are 
ready, employers can fill them out, file 
them and, after 30 days, they can be con- 
sidered approved unless the board dis- 
approves them within that time. 

The time the board has had to give 
to the steel strike has considerably 
clouded the hopes for an early issuance 
of pension regulations. However, the 
board has named a panel to sift the steel 
strike issues. It is hoped that while that 
is going on the board will be able to 
dispose of the pension matter and reach 
a decision by the end of this month. 


Group Meeting to 
Feature Catastrophe 
Cover, Hospital Costs 


The group meeting of H. & A. Un- 
derwriters Conference, scheduled for the 
Drake hotel, Chicago, Feb. 19-20, will 
feature panel discussions on catastrophic 
insurance and hospital and medical costs 
and their effect on group writing. These 
subjects are the ones of greatest interest 
to the conference members, according to 
a canvass of the companies. 

Darrell O. Smith, American Casualty, 





‘is chairman of the group committee and 
. In charge of the program. 


; O. Pauley, conference managing 
direetor, will be moderator for the panel 
on, hospital and medical costs, and the 
members will ‘include representatives 


from the medical profession, the hospi- 


tal administration field, the non-profit 
field and the insurance business. 

_ Other topics-up for discussion include 
legislative. trends, impressions of the 
group business by a company new in the 
group field, state social insurance ex- 
perimentation and hospital admission 
plans. 


SBLI In-Force ‘Climbs to 
$632,100,000 in 3 States 


Sales of savings bank life insurance 
were $48,116,000° in 1951 bringing in- 
force to $632,100,000. The number of 


. policies increased by 35,050 to 597,600. 


’ Massachusetts: in-forcé is $425,000,- 
000.0n 447,000 policies, according to Na- 
tional Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks. 
The insurance.is.sold by. 163. banks in 
Massachusetts, 67 in New York and 
31 in Connecticut. It originated in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1908 and was adopted in 
New York in 1939 and in Connecticut 
in 1941, 

The in-force in New York State is 
$190,000,000 on 135,000 policies. 





Blanks Committee to Meet 


Superintendent Robinson of Ohio, 
who is chairman of the blanks commit- 
tee of National Assn. of Insurance Com- 
missioners, announces that the blanks 
committee will meet at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York, March 31-April 3. 


Malcolm Adam, president of. Penn 
Mutual, honored Starr Northrop, new 
general agent at Harrisburg, with a civic 
dinner at the Penn-Harris hotel there. 
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ON NEWARK FRONT 
Termination Still 
Far Off as Strike 
Enters Sixth Week 


The strike of Prudential’s district 
agents continued into its sixth week 
with company and union representatives 
regularly meeting in attempts to settle 
the strike but with no termination in 
sight. 

Ill feeling has been developing around 
the Newark home office area. A picket- 
ing agent was struck by a laundry truck 
passing a line of strikers near the park- 
ing lot. Later the agent was charged 
with maliciously damaging the truck 
since he apparently threw something at 
it. Later a policeman was injured in a 
fight near the office. 

The agents’ union has been getting 
additional support from maintenance 
men and others in affiliated unions. An- 
other mass picketing demonstration last 
week found 1,500 pickets outside the 
home office. 

In some areas agents picketing dis- 
trict offices are urging all policyhold- 
ers arriving at the office not to pay their 





premiums since they thereby help break 
the strike. 

The New Jersey unemployment com- 
pensation bureau denied a request by 
780 agents in the state that they be paid 
benefits under the law because the work 
stoppage was due to a labor dispute. 
The state also refused to pay the bene- 
fits to non-union agents, saying mem- 
bers of their own grade or class were 
participating in and financing the stop- 
page and that they were directly inter- 
ested in it. 


Ask Suit Dismissed 


In New York supreme court company 
lawyers asked that the union-sponsored 
policyholder damage suit for $5 million 
against the company by two striking 
agents be dismissed because the union 
hadn’t served a summons on the New 
York superintendent of insurance as re- 
quired by law. The motion is returnable 
Jan. 14. The suit said the company was 
illegally using company money to pay 
for advertising telling policyholders to 
make their premium payments by mail 
during the strike. The-suit will probably 
be dropped once the strike is settled. 

The company is continuing its adver- 
tising on a smaller scale now that people 
have been generally. advised of the 
strike and the need for making premium 
payments. Radio spot announcements 
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State Life Is on the March... 
With Gains in Production 


The growing Field Force of The State Life of 
Indiana has scored substantial production gains over 
1950. And, there are reasons! 


* A broad-vision agency development program 
under progressive leadership. 


* New agency contracts with real incentives. 


* A program of opportunity which has attracted 
able, ambitious Managers and Field Under- 


* New and exclusive policies for today’s market 
added to the wide range of State Life policies. 


* High morale maintained by practical, sales- 
minded cooperation all along the line. 


State Life is on the march . . . and State Life Field 
Underwriters are scoring new gains and making per- 


THE STATE LIFE 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894 


COMPANY 























have been dropped. 

Commissioner Maloney of California 
has issued a statement recommending 
that policyholders of Prudential continue 
to pay premiums when due. He stated, 
“T have. been requested by some labor 
unions and leaders to declare a mora- 
torium on the payment of premiums for 
policies of the Prudential during the 
period of dispute. I have no legal 
authority to declare a moratorium on 
the payment of premiums to, or the pay- 
ment of claims by, the Prudential during 
the strike or otherwise to interfere with 
the contractual agreements between the 
company and its policyholders. Notwith- 
standing the absence of authority in this 
respect, however, I am deeply concerned 
that the interests of policyholders under 
existing policies be fully protected dur- 
ing the strike. It is my opinion that the 
current dispute should in no way be 
permitted by either side to adversely 
affect contracts of insurance which were 
negotiated and became effective prior 
to the strike.” 


Picket Non-Strikers’ Homes 


After a ruling by City Solicitor Roche 
that picketing of the homes of non- 
striking Prudential agents is legal, pick- 
eting of private homes in Manchester, 
N. H., and surrounding area promptly 
began. The decision to picket homes in- 
stead of the Prudential office was made 
at a meeting of Manchester and Nashua 
unions. This is believed to be the first 
time labor disputes in the state have 
resulted in such action. Nashua agents 
report that they have accepted the offer 
of Boston strikers to aid them in pick- 
eting the homes of a non-striking agent 
in Nashua. 

Federal court at Philadelphia has 
ordered U. S. marshals to seize the in- 
surance records of 12,500 families in: two 
Pennsylvania counties from Pruden- 
tial agents who have been keeping their 
debit books. The company said the 
records covered about 50,000 individual 
policies with in force of $24 million. 


Penn Mutual Appoints 
Lovett General Agent 


Penn Mutual Life has appointed 
‘Robert M. Lovett general agent at Okla- 
homa City to suc- 
ceed C. D. Maier, { 
who has been ap- © 
pointed general 
agent at Denver. 
Mr. Lovett joined 
the company at 
Oklahoma City. He 
later became a 
supervisor there. 
He is a member of 
the Oklahoma City 
Assn. of Life Un- 
derwriters, and a 
former member of 
the company’s 
quarter-million dol- 
lar club. Mr. Lovett was formerly cir- 
culation manager for the Oklahoma 
Publishing Co. 








Robert M. Lovett 





Discuss Defense Problems 


WASHINGTON — Defense Depart- 
ment Insurance Director Thomas Kane 
met with a group of life and A. & H. 
company representatives to reach an 
understanding on problems in connec- 
tion with the defense program. Steven 
D. Williams, Jr., secretary for group 
insurance of Connecticut General Life, 
headed the group. No conclusion was 
reached at the conference. Mr. Kane 
expects to have another conference with 
the committee. 





Korbel Agency Meets 


The Korbel agency of Central Life of 
Iowa at Milwaukee held an all-day meet- 
ing to discuss its 1952 program. Fea- 
tured speaker was Francis L. Merritt, 
vice-president and director of agencies 
who spoke on “The Opportunity We 
Offer Our Agents Today.” Sales at the 
Korbel agency increased 11% in 1951 
over the previous year, and the agency 
retained its position as the leader in the 
company. 


Equitable Appoints 
Fitzgerald, Mendel 


Equitable Society has appointed Lg 
D. Fitzgerald counsel for insurance, ar 
Warner H. Mendel counsel for invest 





Warner H. Men 


Leo D. Fitzgerald 


ments. Mr. Fitzgerald joined the com 
pany in 1917 in the claims department 


He later managed the claims departg. 


ment, and in 1945, he was appointed 
attorney of record in claims litigation 
He is a graduate of Fordham univer 
sity. 

Mr. Mendel joined the company i 
1933 as a member of the president’s staf 
In 1941 he was appointed assistant coun 
sel, and in 1944, he became associate 
counsel. He is a graduate of Columbi 
university. 


Dickinson, Jenkins Named 
by Franklin at Dallas 


Franklin Life has made two gener 
agency apointments in the Dallas area, 
Andrew G. Dickinson in the Park Cities 
area, and Elzie H. Jenkins in the Oak 
Cliff section. 

Mr. Dickinson formerly was with 
Capitol Life as manager at Dallas. He 


and in 1940 was named manager at 
Corpus Christi for Southland Life. He 
is past president of Corpus Christi Life 
Underwriters Assn. 


Mr. Jenkins, a veteran of the last; 


war, joined the industrial division of 
Franklin Life at Austin, Tex., in 1948 
and later was promoted to supervisor. 
In 1949 he went with American Cas- 
ualty & Life as manager at Dallas. He 
rejoined Franklin last year. 


St. Paul Elects Bixby 


Paul H. Bixby, Connecticut General, 
has been elected president of the St 
Paul General Agents & Managers Assn. 
Also elected were Carlton Becker, Met- 
ropolitan Life, 1st vice-president; John 
Lynch, John Hancock, 2nd vice-presi- 


dent; Warren Lundgren, Northwestern 
Mutual, secretary-treasurer; J. Peter 
Devine, Occidental, and John Steger, 


Massachusetts Mutual, directors. 





No Staying Diaper Courier 
from Appointed Rounds 


Joe H. Harrison, agent for Cen- 
tral Standard Life in the Chicago 
suburb of Glenview was a victim 
of the big snow. Along with many 
other Chicagolanders, he was ma- 
rooned in his home by the heavy 
drifts and not even the postman: 
could get in or out to him. The 
enforced inactivity made Joe nerv- 
ous, the lack of communication 
with the outside world made him 
lonely, when suddenly there was a 
knock on the door. Wonderingly, 
Joe headed for the door, and along 
with some snow, in pushed an 
intrepid diaper service man with 
supplies for Joe’s little baby. Joe 
expressed his admiration for the 
courage of his visitor, they got to 
talking, broke out a cup of coffee 
and in the ensuing period of snow- 
bound camraderie, Harrison was 
able to sell a substantial life insur- 
ance case to the diaper salesman. 

You never know when a sale 
will drift in, do you? 
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ints Equitable Managers 
del fold of Considerable 
ance, 2451 Ordinary Plus 


‘ance, ar 
inv 
lis NEW YORK—Unofficial figures on 

. ibrdinary production based on cashiers’ 
‘tatements indicate that Equitable So- 

jety will have a substantial plus for 
Bhe year 1951 in ordinary production 
Hyver 1950, A. B. Dalager,.agency vice- 
president, told the annual conference of 
he company’s managers at the Waldorf 

Mastoria. This will make it the biggest 
| the company has had since records 
were kept on the modern system, equal- 
ling annual volume of the late ’20s. 
The four day conference of 120 man- 
agers and general agents of the com- 
pany got under way Sunday evening 
I. Menagwith a testimonial dinner to the late 
incent S. “Deac” Welch who died last 
summer. The testimonial was read by 
Edwin R. Jeter, director of agencies 
in the southern department. 

The meeting Monday began with a 
talk by Ray D. Murphy, executive vice- 
president and actuary, discussing the 
outlook for 1951. W. J. November, sec- 
ond vice-president and associate actuary, 
discussed section 213, the expense limi- 
tation section of the New York insur- 
ance law, and Walter Klem, vice-presi- 
dent and associate actuary, talked on 
reinsurance. This was followed by a 
discussion of underwriting principles 
and practices by Mervyn Davis, execu- 
tive vice-president. 

Two panel discussions took place on 
Monday afternoon. Kellogg Van Winkle, 
manager at Los Angeles, covered re- 
cruiting in today’s manpower situation, 
and Warren V. Woody, Chicago man- 
ager, told how to get a new man into 
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rn Lif’ On Tuesday a group of managers dis- 
ager aicussed financing in light of today’s re- 
ife. He§ quirements. Producers must aim at a 
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quality market and consequently man- 
agers must get good men and get them 
into production earlier because they are 
financing them at higher levels. Picking 
the good man is more important than 
ever, was the panel consensus since only 
good men can sell in the quality market. 

Charles Corcoran, sales promotion di- 
rector, told of the need for greater use 
of sales promotion to augment the 
tangible things that managers are doing. 
Sales promotion, he said, can accelerate 
getting the new man into production 
and will also help the older men to earn 
a better living. 

A training panel reviewed the prob- 
lems of getting a man started on his 
life insurance sales career, raising the 
sights of the established producer 
crema training, and training on the 
ob. 





Panel Programs 


Gordon Smith, director of the special 
services division, on Wednesday told 
how his division can help agents handle 
‘en- advanced underwriting cases. Daniel 
Mason, director of the salary savings 


(+) Pores 
a division, spoke on that.subject. Ernest 
any Barber, manager at Memphis, led a 
ma- panel on assured home ownership sell- 
avy ing. David Harris, manager of the in- 
nan: § dividual A. & H. department, spoke on 
The the company’s new in-hospital major 
ry. expense policy. Merle Gulik and N. 
ion Horelich, second vice-presidents, 
sim conducted a panel on group coverages. 
$a They were expected to release some of 
sly, the details of the company’s new ap- 
ng proach to providing catastrophe medical 
an expense protection on a group basis. 
ith _ Leslie R. Shope, director of advertis- 
Joe ing, was to speak on company advertis- 
ing plans. That afternoon there were 


to found tables on varied agency subjects. 


fee Fred Holderman, manager at Peoria, 
rare headed up a panel on the intangible 
vas aspects of good management on Thurs- 
ur- day morning. The panel was to discuss 
an. morale and enthusiasm building, listen- 
ale ing to the problems of agents, and other 

human relations aspects of the agency 
——— fob. Talks on management objectives 





were scheduled to be delivered by 
Arthur Hemphill, Los Angeles, Coy 
Ecklund, Detroit, and J. Smith Ferebee, 
Richmond. 

President Thomas I. Parkinson was 
scheduled to address the wind-up lunch- 
eon Thursday. 

At the training session, Ernest Went- 
cher, Chicago manager, said that agents 
must not be allowed to forget that they 
are salesmen. He urged the managers 
to pay attention to the personal prob- 
lems of their agents. Some prospecting 
method must be found to help the men 
to get to talking with people who have 
money. No one can go through life tak- 
ing 20 “no’s” a day, he said. As an 
answer to the insinuations of some sup- 
posed stigma at being in the life insur- 
ance business, which agents hear in 
their sales rounds, he suggested that the 
agents be helped to turn around these 
conversations and get the critic to real- 
izing that there are plenty of faults in 
his own job. 

As part of the sales clinic work in his 
agency he has four men come in and 
try to sell him and get him examined. 
This selling must be done in the pres- 
ence of the others. He says it is amaz- 
ing how much the last agent improves 
over the first three even though they 
= been working on a canned sales 
talk. 





The mayor of New Orleans and officers of Pan-American Life stand before the new 
home office building of the company at a ceremony in which the mayor presented a 
proclamation setting aside a week as Pan-American Life building week in New Orleans. 
There were more than 500 representatives present from territories in which the com- 
pany operates at the dedication ceremonies. Reading from the left in the picture are: 
Friend W. Gleason, vice-president and secretary; Mayor Morrison of New Orleans; 
Dr. Edward G. Simmons, executive vice-president; Crawford H. Ellis, president; Dr. 
Marion Souchon, vice-president and medical director, and John Y. Ruddock, vice- 
president and actuary. 








Ylow... 


ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS INSURANCE 
















Lincoln National is now in the accident 
and sickness insurance field. The LNL 
man sells noncancellable, guaranteed re- 
newable disability insurance and a special 
coverage featuring commercial accident 
and sickness insurance sold with life in- 
surance in one package. 


LNL’s accident and sickness insurance, 
added to our already broad insurance cov- 
erage, is another reason for our proud 
claim that LNL is geared to help its field 
men. 


The 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
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Predicts New T'ype Security Tailored 
to Pension Funds’ Special Requirements 


latter probably ran somewhat higher in 
1951 than the regular rate because in.a 
period of high profits and taxes indus- 
trial corporations are inclined to accel- 
erate the funding of past service liabili- 
Mr. Murray estimated that for 1951 
or 1952 net additions to trusteed plans 
could amount to as much as $1.2 billion. 

Mr. Murray expressed the belief that 
importance of 
the 


Problems for pension plans themselves 
and the economy in general resulting 
from the huge volume of savings going 


into private pension plans 
were tréated in papers 
Roger F. Murray, 


nance Assn. 
University 
Boston. 
Mr. Murray noted that 
rate of annual additions to 
trusteed pension plans is 
about $1.8 billion. 
of this amount is available 


Teachers of 


ment in life companies under insured 


plans, the balance 
under trusteed plans. 


More 


DESE 
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UNITED 
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HOME OFFICE 


GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


presented 
vice-president of 
Bankers Trust Co., New York City, and 
Harry G. Guthmann, Morrison professor 
of finance, Northwestern U 
the joint session of the American 
and the American Assn. of 
Insurance at 


About $800 million 


* OMAHA, 


of all types 
by 
ties. 


niversity, at 
Fi- the 
plans as a 


increasing 
factor in 


is usually available. 
“A fair case can be 


the regular 
insured and 
running at 


for invest- 


who are interested in 
being accumulated relatively stable income,” 
Additions to the dividuals, 
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COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
COVERAGES — AGES 0-60 


For Particulars Write Home Office 


159 North Dearborn St., Chicago 1, Illinois 


WILLIAM J. 


ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT 


investment 
market might lead to issuance of se- 
curities better fitted to their needs than 


made out for 
changes in the types of securities offered 
to institutional investors such as pension 
trustees who have no tax problem and 
maximizing a 
he said. 


on the other hand, have less 


YOUR CLIENTS 





interest in income and more in capital 


gains, which are taxed at lower rates. 
Within 


practice, 


simple type of class ‘A’ 


to a certain amount, after which it 
shared with the class ‘B’ common stock. 
The availability of such a senior par- 
ticipating equity might broaden the list 
of companies in which institutional in- 
vestors would be actively interested. The 
history of corporation finance is replete 
with illustrations of how securities have 
been tailored to meet the needs of 
different holders.” 


pension 





GUTHMANN 


“Tn- 





In discussing the effect on the econ- 
omy of channeling savings through 
pension funds, Mr. Guthmann included 
life company funds as well as invest- 
ments of invest trusts. 

Mr. Guthmann posed these questions, 
some of which he endeavored to an- 


yer: 

1. Will this new flow of institutional 
money cause increased cyclical in- 
stability setting up a steadier influx of 
savings than there will be investment 
opportunities suitable for their use? 

2. Do not these savings, when added 
to existing savings ‘already flowing 
through institutional channels point to 
a continued low level of interest rates 
and a long-run problem in the high 
grade debt market? 

3. Will the additional funds directed 
into the stock market make for a longer- 
run appraisal of corporate earning power 
and make for greater price stability over 
the cycle? 


Stockholder’s Role Changing? 


4. Will the acquisition of common 
stocks by large institutional investors do 
anything to make the stockholder a 
more potent force in management se- 
lection and corporate policy? 

5. Is is possible that private planning 
in such a field as housing might discover 
investment oportunities which could be 
initiated during depression times when 
individual borrowers were loath or un- 
able to act? : 

6. It is not possible that without 
planning for «depression expansion of 
private investment or public works that 
there will be a drift to government 


the limits of sound financial 
it can be argued that more 
leverage should be introduced into the 


equity capitalizations of many com- 
panies. 
“The use of convertible preferred 


stocks does this, of course, in one way. 
Another device would be to revive the 
stock which 
enjoyed a preference as to dividends up 


ownership in fields where the _latt 
would be regarded as undesirable if q 


rather than political necessity? 

Mr. Guthmann said that to whatey 
extent additional funds are channel 
into investment by pension funds, 
becomes necessary to face the proble 
of how they can be used fruitfully a 
with reasonable safety. 


are witnessing a revolution in 
capital markets.” 

Taxes have reduced the contribution 
of the higher income groups to th 
nation’s savings while at the same tin 
the search for security has increased th 
share of the lower income grow 
through thrift institutions and pensig 
systems, of both the insured ap 
trusteed types. Also, individual invest 
ment at lower income levels has proper 
been stimulated by the growing te 
dency of looking forward to a period ¢ 
retirement, he said. 


Equity Responsibilities 


If institutional investors as_ trustee 
for these huge funds are going to ge 
more into the equity market what aboy 
their responsibilities as owners of com 
mon stock, Mr. Guthmann asked. For. 
tunately, the common stock investmen 
of pension fund trustees are likely 
be in corporations with — successfy 
smoothly running organizations, he sai 

Managements of such major corpo 
tions are likely to court rather than r 
sist the comments and _ counsel 
institutional investors, partly as a matte 
of public relations, partly to check thei 
own ideas and policies with those why 
are likely to be well informed from in 
dustry studies and economic analysj 
and partly because in an era when man 
agement lacks voting control it is wi 
to cultivate the ultimate depository 
power before any storms threaten. 

“Institutional stockholding.may come 
to be sought as something in the nature 
of public recognition of successful 
management,” Mr. Guthmann said. 

Mr. Guthmann was inclined to regard 
the mushrooming of pension reserves oj 
the various kinds as new savings, not 
merely a transfer from one form 0 
savings to another. Since private pen- 
sion funds are generally a supplement to 
the basic federal old age and: survivors 
benefits, which may be thought of a 
covering the problem of the first $3,600 
of income in covered employment, pen- 
sions provide retirement income chieflly 
for those in the middle and upper wage 
and salary brackets. 

So many now fall in these brackets 
that it seems safe to guess that perhaps 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 
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cided on grounds of economic polig 


hresident, 


He said that ; 
the development of pension funds “y 









leadership 


® Generally 








_. Manufacturers: Life has appointed A. 
Kinck, W. T. Thorpe and K. G. McNab 
agency vice-presidents. They have been 
agency superintendents and with the 
company for some years. Reading from 
the left in the accompanying picture are 
Mr. Kinck, Mr. Thorpe and Mr. McNab. 
G. L. Holmes, assistant general man- 
ager, has been appointed vice-president 
and actuary and R. E. Dowsett, assist- 
ant general maanger, has been named 
vice-president and_ secretary. 
Thompson has been named. vice-presi- 


Manufacturers Advances Executives 





dent and treasurer; D. R. MacLeod 
becomes assistant actuary, K. T. Moore, 
agency executive secretary, and W. G. 
Rice agency secretary. 

Mr. Dowsett has been with the com- 
pany since 1915 in the actuarial depart 
ment. He became assistant secretary it 
1927 and secretary in 1935. 

Mr. Holmes joined the company if 
the actuarial department in 1919. He 
was named assistant actuary in 1928 
and actuary in 1935. Mr. Thompson has 
been associate actuary. 
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hiques in Connection with Life Insur- 
ce,” and Donald B. Woodward, vice- 
president, Mutual Life, “Inflation and 
he Life Insurance Business.” 

A number of the Society members 
ave retained interest in the L.O.M.A. 
eurses by acting as instructors and 
hy aiding in the-preparation of instrue- 
oz: manuals. The educational committee 








litfully 3 
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funds “y 














leadership among. members, with _ par- 
Hicular emphasis on public speaking and 
andling of discussion groups. 

This year the following courses are 
being conducted: Conference Leader- 
ship, Donald Hyer, Mutual. Life; Letter 
and Report Writing, John Jarman, 
Prudential; Office Management, Nor- 
S trusted nan Shutman, Mutual Life, and Public 
ng tO géhspeaking, Thomas Flaherty, New York 
i Life. ; 

mm L.O.M.A. graduates have a_ broad 
ked. For background of fundamental knowledge 
vestment¥ about the business and its management. 
likely ti Generally by the time one has completed 
uccessfulf pis courses he has at least one of his 
s, he said feet on the ladder of company manage- 
| COrpora§ ment. Many department heads, and 
than refexecutive officers are numbered among 



























unsel Of the roster of the graduates. Some who 
‘Pwere doing clerical work when they 
began their L.O.M.A. studies have 


10Sse whi since advanced to such responsible po- 
from M§ sitions as division manager, procedure 
analysis§ analyst, personnel assistant and assistant 
hen mang secretary. 

t is wis? 





courses. There are other factors to be 
considered in every promotion. But, as 
in all other lines, the more education an 
individual has, the better is his average 
form off chance of success in company ranks. 
And, although companies will not make 
any specific promises, they definitely do 
favor persons taking L.O‘\M.A. 
courses, which is an evidence of their 
interest in their work. They at least 
will try them out for better jobs or in 
jobs that test their ability to take on 
additional responsibility. The student is 
gg apt to get a crack at the better 
brackets JD. 
perhaps The success of the New York group 
») has created considerable interest in 
other cities where home office people or 
local cashier’s associations have ex- 
pressed interest in further educational 
development. 

A basis problem in the expansion of 
the idea of forming these local societies 
has been deciding upon the breaking 
point of qualification for membership in 
such a group. 

For example, some thought that such 
an organization should be open to all 
who. have completed the certificateship 
course. Others feel that this is too 
elementary a point or the establish- 
ment of a membership’ qualification. If 
there are students taking an associate- 
ship course they could be invited as 
guests. This higher standard enables 
the group to “avoid simple topics and 
to get something that can attract execu- 
tive interest. These considerations pre- 
vailed in the New York area, where 
in any event, there is a great concentra- 
tion of L.O.M.A: graduates. In other 
areas qualifications perhaps could be 
changed, at least on a temporary basis, 
it has been suggested. 

_ There are concentrations of graduates 
in Hartford, -Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Dallas and Boston, where there will be 
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= com- 
jepart-f} an increasing number because of the 
ary in heavy emphasis that the John Hancock 


has been placing on L. OL M. A. pvro- 


yny inf’ &tams. There are also local cashiers 
). Hef} associations that have been interested 
. 1928 in additional educational in Philadelphia, 
on has ort Worth, Boston, New Orleans and 





San Francisco. 
The social and friendly relationships 








formed at the meetings of the New 
York organization, 
garded as localized versions of the big 
annual f 
L.O.M.A., and 


spring and 


understanding of 
management problems 
great benefit to all the Society members. 


Hard in Early Years 
Getting the New York group going, 


however, was 


trouble hanging together in the early 
years. One of these organizations needs 
a crusader to get it. functioning and 
keep it going. It may take several years 
to get a regular good attendance, judged 
by the experience of this and other 
units in the business. Conceivably the 
best way to get one of these organiza- 
tions going on a local basis is to give 
it a try-out first on a luncheon club 
A local group with per- 
sistency, optimism and the courage of 
its convictions, may then be able to 
reach the point where it can carry on an 
organized program with more elaborate 


arrangement. 


arrangements. 


Actually, such an overall development 
would. be very pleasing to top company 
executives. It would draw out from the 


the stimulation and 
discussions that have led to a better 
life insurance and 


work. Another 
F these meetings 
no easy job. It had more than 


tions. 


which can be re- company 


meetings of 


have been of 


their better ideas. 


zations. 


society was 
Teachers I. 
assistant 
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Donald Hyer, 


Eugene Cleason, 
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amorphous and anonymous mass of home 
and field ‘office personnel individuals - of 
outstanding talent who could be slanted 
toward supervisory or executive posi- 
Especially in these days of per- 
sonnel shortages, and in fact always, 
management 
quality personnel as much as the per- 
sonnel want to find the better jobs. 
This sort of an organization serves to 
satisfy both these ends. by giving ambi- 
tious people a chance to demonstrate 
their talents and to be associated with 
others of like quality and drive which 
stimulates. all of them to even better 
benefit 
of representatives of 
one company 
By letting a man 
from one company discuss his opera- 
tions with an individual from another 
company the best features of both ‘their 
methods may be adopted by both organi- 


The spark plug behind the first or- 
ganizational meeting of the New York 
E.. Johnson of 
& A., then attorney and 
secretary for 
and now vice-president and. secretary. 
have progressed 

who recently became 
personnel assistant with Mutual Life. 
At one time he was an actuarial clerk. 
Guardian Life, 
that the L.O.M.A. courses helped him 
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wants 
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materially in his 
district agencies 


to find 


1951-52 are Mr. 


derived from 


Life, 
is to pool 


to its field 


his. company 


organization, and 


feels 
company relations. 





includ Advice is given 
mciude. agency's production 
record, market, 


Flaherty, 


record, 
established 


advancement to as- 
sistant financial secretary. of his com- 
pany... When Mr. Jarman became an 
associate he was a chief clerk in the 
management 
ment of Prudential. He is now manager 
of the labor and veterans’ relations di- 
vision of the company. 

Officers of the New York group for 
Jarman; 
Brian, Teachers I. & A., vice-president; 
Mabel C. Huber, North American Reas- 
surance, secretary; and Roy H: Wood- 
ruff, Mutual Benefit, treasurer. 

Past presidents have been Mr. John- 
son, 1944-45; Francis J. Pinque, Colonial 
1945-46; Mr. 
Mr. Hyer, 1947-48; Charles A; Waters, 
Prudential, 1948-49; 
Teachers I. & A., 1949-50, and Harold 
Porton, Mutual Life, 1950-51. 


LY.AM.A. New Managers’ Booklet 


L.I.A.M.A. has added.a new booklet 
management series 
Management Planning. It shows how to 
the manager how: to analyze his present 
operation and set up specific plans to 
meet his proposed goals. 


Harold 


Walter Mahlstedt, 


analyzing an 
financial 
and new 
manager's own 
eficigncy. The booklet was written by 
Frederic M. Peirce, associate director of 


depart- 


1946-47; 


titled 
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FURY” 


Here we go, bouncing into our Slst year and 


our second half century. 


It has been suggested that “the first 50 years 
are the hardest”. If that's true, considering how 
ood our first half century has been, this next 


ifty ought to be “a breeze’. 


Anyway, we're looking forward to them in an- 
ticipation of the opportunity to make Shield 
service better than ever, with the greatest field 
force in our history ready to do the job. 
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Alternative Bill on Section 213 Readied 


(CONTINUED 
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amount of additional compensation that 
companies would be permitted to pay 
soliciting agents. The department is 
reported as being particularly opposed 
to the removal of the general agents 
compensation limit. 

Nothing definite has come out as to 
what the department feels is a proper 
limit for agents’ compensation but there 
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are reports that a figure of around 94% 
of one year’s premium, on a commuted 
value basis, would be closer to the de- 
partment experts’ thinking than the 
figure of 97.2% in the IX-F draft. 





CEILINGS 


The department is said to take no 
stock in the argument that because there 
|is no ceiling on managers’ compensation 
there should be none on that of general 
agents. The department’s position is 
understood to be that a manager is an 
employe of a company, under direct 
control, whereas a general agent is not 
under such control and that furthermore 
his contract extends into the future, so 
that the company is thereby committed 
to an arrangement that it could not 
abrogate even though it should later 
prove onerous and costly. 

It is reliably reported, however, that 
the department is agreeable to a relief 
provision to take care of new general 
agencies, such as an exemption from 
limitation on compensation for the first 
few years of operation. 

A subcommittee of the McLain com- 
mittee has been conferring with mem- 
bers of the New York department in 
effort to get a “meeting of the minds” 
on how to achieve IX-F’s objectives 
and also get the department’s support. 

As for agents’ commissions, the de- 
partment’s opposition to the 97.2% fig- 
ure would mean no hope of depart- 
mental approval for the additional 5% 
for security benefits that the National 
Assn. of Life Underwriters is seeking 
to have added to the company proposal. 

N.A.L.U. is at present undecided as 
to whether it will sponsor a bill or 
merely seek a modification of any meas- 
ure offered by the companies, or if it 
should work out that way, by the in- 
surance department. The impression 
prevails that N.A.L.U. is committed to 
separation of the agent’s compensation 
limit from other limitations as a cardinal 
principle and it is believed the associa- 
tion would rather see no legislation this 
year and make a fresh start next year 
in preference to compromising on this 
point if it should be confronted with 
this difficult choice. 

All the present signs indicate that a 
bill to amend or supplant section 213 
will be offered at the legislative session 
that opened this week. The fact that 
an alternative measure is being worked 
on is regarded as a hopeful sign for the 
passage of some measure. While it 
appears likely that the department and 


N.A.L.U. Not to Support 
Coudert Bill in Congress 


The bill to make life insurance pre- 
mium payments deductible from taxable 
income, which Rep. Coudett of New 
York City is pushing in Congress, will 
not have the, backing of National Assn. 
of Life Underwriters. 

The N.A.L.U. executive committee 
felt its enactment would involve too 
great a risk that the Treasury could de- 
mand as an offset, a less favorable treat- 
ment of life insurance proceeds than 
they now enjoy. It was only a couple 
of years ago that the Treasury was seek- 
ing to make the interest element in in- 
stallment proceeds taxable. 

Another reason for N.A.L.U.’s aver- 
sion to supporting the Coudert bill is 
that it might be regarded as seeking 
special legislation in its own interest to 
foster sales of more insurance and that 
N.A.L.U. would thereby impair the 
prestige it has built up at Washington. 
As a practical matter, the bill as intro- 
duced, wouldn’t do very much for the 
average policyholder. Unless he had 
enough specific deductions with the life 
life insurance deduction, to exceed the 
optional deduction that most taxpayers 
of moderate means use, the special treat- 
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ment for premiums would be of no use 
to him. 


the companies will agree on one bill, 
it might be that the choice would be 
left to the legislature. 

There appears to be an increasing 
realization that even if the proposed 
article IX-F were passed in the form 
that it was offered to the Condon com- 
mittee of the New York legislature last 
November, there would be definite limi- 
tations on how much it could do in 
bringing about a uniform level of com- 
missions for agents or even do very 
much more toward forcing the com- 
panies to pay more commissions than 
are possible under the present law. 


Would Leave Margins 


There would still be reason for com- 
panies to pay somewhat less than the 
absolute maximum even if they wanted 
to because paying the absolute top 
dollar would leave them no room for 
possible variation in the cross-section 
of business on which their compensation 
plan would be based under section IX- 
F. Consequently, unless a company 
contemplated changing its commission 
scales oftener than most companies or 
agents would care to, most companies 
would leave some sort of margin for 
fluctuation. 

The big factor, however, that is com- 
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N.W. Mutual ‘51 Sales Down, See Comebell 
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urged agents not to overlook the female 
market. 

He predicted that the future of mu- 
tual trusts, whose assets now total 
about $4 billion, will depend on infla- 
tion. If there is no inflation he said 
their sales may be curtailed. He com- 
pared the purchase of a mutual fund 
share to the buying of a fruit cocktail. 
But, he said, who knows that there are 
not any lemons in the can. A lemon is 
not an unknown fruit, he said. “Ask the 
man who picked one in the ’20s or 30’s,” 
he counselled. 

He advised agents to go after corpor- 
ate dollars but not to specialize in pen- 
sion trusts. Rather he suggested that 
they create interest and then call in an 
expert. The way to create interest is to 
discuss with corporation executives the 
problems of older employes, suggest 
that they might want to install a pen- 
sion plan to beat unions to the punch, 
that they may have to do so to beat 
competition in the area, to point out 
that high taxes make pensions cheaper, 
and that they also represent a way to 
defer taxes for employes in high brack- 
ets. 

Mr. Hill said that although the mari- 
tal deduction feature of the tax laws is 
several years old, there is still not 
enough use being made of it. 

In 1952 he said the agent will have 
to learn how to make inflation work for 
him, not against him. He advised using 
the Emeloid case in selling key man 
insurance and gift taxation principles to 
encourage the sale of life insurance, and 
suggested that life insurance will be 
bought increasingly from capital, not in- 
come, in 1952. 


RANK CHANGES 


Mr. Hill pointed out that the 100th 
ranking agent in Northwestern Mutual 
in 1940 paid for $238,000. To retain that 
rank in 1945-he had to produce $465,000 
and in 1950 he required $596,000. The 
agent in 1940 who ranked 100th, with 
the same production would have been 
583rd in 1951. 

He suggested an analysis of sales 
records and the paying of attention to 
the volume of term an agent is selling. 
Although property may be 85% insured, 
he said that life values are only 7% 
insured, leaving a vast market of poten- 
tial sales. 

At the sales session, Paul E. Burke, 
Steubenville, Ohio, explained how he 
uses the company’s programming serv- 
ice. As a way of getting to know trust 
officers of local banks he suggested 
making testamentary trusts of renewal 








ing to be more appreciated in the agen they be ¢ 
compensation picture is that supply ks wi 
demand are still going to play their cugthan they 
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prevail, no matter what system warned. 
agents’ compensation limits is put int Phe m 
the law. worth m 
its good: 
that goo 
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ferred to 
be able 
will no 
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conversations in the belief that if he has® talk on 
them his competitors will know who§ pbysiness 















he’s trying to sell. He tries to do hisf Long Br 
selling in the prospect’s home or office} Some 
or in his own office. were cc 
A lengthy review of business insur-§ while ot 
ance principles and their relation to es-§ this issu 
tate planning was presented by W. 
Gibbs McKenney, Baltimore tax lawyer. 
He said that the key to success in the Nev 
field is a combination of hard work, 
study and background information in Sect 
both the agent, attorney and accountant 
and their appreciation of the uses of life (co 
insurance. _ 
Sell Two Ways most of 
y . ‘ adequate 
He said that independent professional the pas 
men like lawyers and doctors are not highest 
much different from the sole proprietor seceived 
of a business in that they are open toa short of 
business and personal insurance sales} in the 
argument simultaneously. have lo 
The man who feels he would like toB income 
leave his business interests to his wife “For. 
or children should be advised of theB gtatistic 
risks such a step involves. He.may him-§} ceems | 
self be able to speculate while alive but recent ; 
will his wife and children have his flait® than m 
for turning ideas into money? Should§ channel 
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they: be exposed to business’risks? The 
isks will be far more serious to them 
than they were to him. 

He advised working out a plan so 
that the prospect of policyholder gets 
the highest possible value for his busi- 
ess interest. He argued against putting 
the price down to reduce estate taxes. 
He said that the entity method of 
insuring partnership lives as contrasted 
from the criss-cross method, where it is 
practicable, is the best. 


Valuation Agreements 
He thinks that a buy-and-sell agree- 














































a The business men seldom get around to 
making the revision, he said. He pointed 
out the possibility of an argument 
occurring if one of the partners, for 
example, has a heart attack in the mean- 











‘E while. He knows that he will die first. 
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He will want the valuation of the busi- 
ness set high, the others will want it set 
This has happened often, he 


The man who believes his business is 
worth more than it really is because of 
its good-will must be made to realize 
that good-will should only be added to 
business value when it can be trans- 
ferred to a buyer. His survivors will not 
be able to sell that good-will since it 
will no longer exist. There must be 
adequate insurance to cover it. 

An inspirational and _ philosophical 
talk on the advantages of being in the 
business was made by Harold T. Gillen, 
Long Branch, N. J. 

Some of the talks at the meeting 
were covered in last week’s edition 
while others are reported elsewhere in 
this issue or will appar at an early date. 









New Type Pension 
Securities Predicted 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 





most of these made little or very in- 
adequate provision for retirement in 
the past, he said. Those in the very 
highest salary brackets have probably 
received pay increases that have fallen 
short of equaling cost of living increases 
in the past decade and most certainly 
have lost ground on the basis of net 
income after taxes. 

“For all save these last persons, whose 
statistical importance is uncertain, it 
seems likely that pension reserves rep- 
resent additional indirect saving rather 
than merely a shift of saving into a new 
channel,” he said. 

“The wage and salary earners con- 
stituting the great majority are very 
likely to save about as formerly for 
liquid reserves to care for emergency 
and short-term needs, for retiring home 
mortgage debt and perhaps for life in- 
surance. They might, it is true, rely 
more upon OASI and private pensions 
for old age provision and less upon 
life insurance with its substantial cash 
values.” 

However, Mr. Guthmann noted the 
high percentage of premium that goes 
into reserves in an ordinary life policy 
and said that however logical a shift 
toward term insurance might seem in 
view of the rise of pensions, popular 
prejudice against die-to-win policies and 
the tendency to cling to conventional 
patterns of insurance selling are likely 
to make any changes come slowly 


NO IMPERATIVE 








“The realization that most families 
are underinsured but could be more 
adequately covered by lower rate pol- 
Icies might merit closer study by 
students of life insurance in view of 
the increasing security for old age,” he 
said. “Should the mounting life insur- 
ance reserves, augmented by pension 
feserves, again create an investment 
problem for life insurance companies, 





they would have an additional motive 
for reducing the inflow of savings. No 
economic imperative says the community 
must go into debt to provide sufficient 
and satisfactory investments even for 
such a worthy cause as life insurance. 
As the largest thrift institution and one 
which binds itself to accrue a fixed rate 
of interest for a long term of years, it 
has an extraordinarily large concern 
with the future of the interest rate and 
the adequacy of debt investment oppor- 
tunities.” 

Mr. Guthmann expressed disagreement 
with those who feel that the low interest 
rates available in the last few years 
have been in any large measure due to 
the government’s debt management 
policy of keeping interest rates low to 
permit the Treasury to borrow money 
cheaply. He remarked upon the ability 
of the investment markets to finance so 
much of the post-war boom with but 
little recourse to bank credit expansion 
and said it suggested a long-term in- 
vestment problem. 

“The natural interest rate, that is, one 
at which borrowing would be restricted 
to the going supply of savings, may well 
be very close to the level actually ex- 
perienced since 1945,” he said. 

(Can any constructive action be taken 
to increase the investment opportunities 
during future periods of business re- 


cession, he asked. Of the three invest- 
ment fields—business, real estate and 
government.loans—the first seems the 
least likely to yield to cultivation or 
plan, he said. Real estate and public 
works offer greater hope. Because real 
estate is such a heavy user of capital 
funds, the field is one worth particular 
attention for private action. Because re- 
turn on capital and depreciation are such 
large cost elements in providing housing, 
periods of low interest rates and low 
construction costs are a logical time 
for building such a long-lived invest- 
ment. 

While conceding that one swallow 
doesn’t make a summer, Mr. Guthmann 
said that the success of such depression- 
born ventures as Metropolitan Life’s 
Parkchester development and Marshall 
Field’s office building in the Chicago 
financial district point to a type of ven- 
ture deserving careful study. He 
believes real estate is preferable to com- 
mon stocks as a life company investment 
but admitted that a lack of adequate 
published data on investment experience 
in this highly important field makes any 
firm conclusions extremely difficult. 

“But those who appreciate the need 
for rental housing, the desirability of 
fostering private investment in that field 
and the social and economic implica- 
tions of the related problem of the life 


insurance companies cannot but agree 
that the whole matter deserves the most 
thorough and penetrating study,” he 
said. 

“A growing impetus appears behind 
certain types of public housing. Such 
housing saddles the taxpayer with sub- 
sidy payments, frightens the private in- 
vestor with the threat of unfair com- 
petition, and requires existing real estate 
investors to bear part of the costs of 
municipal services supplied to such pub- 
lic housing through a discriminatory 
real estate tax treatment. Such com- 
petition between public and private 
housing may frighten away as much as 
or more private capital than it attracts 
in the way of public funds.” 

Mr. Guthmann said that equally 
paradoxical has been the stimulation of 
residential housing construction by vari- 
ous governmental guarantees and credit 
during the post-war boom. It has run 
exactly counter to public proposals of 
economists concerned with cyclical 
fluctuations, he said. These economists, 
instead of proposing to stimulate build- 
ing at a time when the construction in- 
dustries were running full tilt, have 
called rather for restraint at such times. 





Northwestern Mutual. Life was host 
at a luncheon to the mid-winter confer- 
ence of Junior Achievement, Inc. 
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__ EDITORIAL COMMENT 





Bureaucracy Is Where You Find It 


Business and professional leaders in 
this country are. very much apt to in- 
veigh against bureaucracy, deploring the 
philosophy, performance and existence 
of governmental administrative offices 
at all levels. It is to be hoped that they 
continue to inform the public of the 
dangers of rule by bureaus. Yet bu- 
reaucracy is not found only in govern- 
ments and must be guarded against else- 
where. An examination — of. dictionary 
definitions of the word “bureaucracy” 
is interesting. We quote what seems to 
us a‘ particularly good set of definitions 
from. Webster's New International 
Dictionary, second edition: 

Bureaucracy. 1. A system of carrying 
on the business of government by means 
of departments. or. bureaus,. each con- 
trolled by a chief who is apt to place 
special’ emphasis on’: routine: and con- 
servative action; officialism; also gov- 
ernment conducted on this system; 
hence, in general, such a system which 
has become narrow, rigid and formal, 
depends on precedent and lacks initia- 
tive and resourcefulness. 

2. Similarly, a system of government 
by bureau heads, responsible only to ad- 
ministrative officers above them, having 
complete power over subordinates and, 
in official duties generally, not subject 
to the common law of the land. 

3. Government officials collectively. 

Now it is to definition No. 1 partic- 
ularly that we wish to call attention and 
to drive home the point that the kind 
of officialism that one means when using 
the term bureaucracy in a derogatory 
sense, as it is most always used today, 
does not apply only to departments or bu- 
reaus of government. Many of us can 
think of some office or department of an 
insurance enterprise which is controlled 
by a chief who is apt to place special 
emphasis upon routine and conservative 
action. Too often know of opera- 
tions which have become narrow, rigid 
and formal, which depend on precedent 
and lack initiative and resourcefulness. 
Frequently one finds in insurance or 
any other business administrative officers 
who have fairly complete power over 
their subordinates and do not seem to 
be subject to the common law of public 
approval. 

Any office runs the danger of be- 
coming narrow, rigid and formal, de- 
pendent on precedent and lacking in 
initiative and resourcefulness. The dan- 
ger in a sense seems especially great in 
insurance, a business drawing heavily 
on precedent and experience and a busi- 
ness which is, of necessity, conservative. 
It is equally obvious that insurance 
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company home offices must be on guard 
against engendering in their personnel 
that state of mind which could properly 
be called bureaucratic. The dangers of 
narrowness, rigidity and formality are 
great to the home office man if he loses 
his touch with the over-all operations 
of his company, particularly the selling 
operation. There is likewise the danger 
that a branch manager or a general 
agent will lose touch with the public 
and hence with the problems of his 
men meeting the public, the salesmen, 
claims men or cashiers. 
Executive personnel of the 
necessary insurance associations which 
have helped make the business great 
always are subject to the temptations 
of bureaucratic thinking. Nor is the 
curse of the bureaucratic attitude limited 
to men in high places. A supervisor 
who loses touch with the problems of 


many 


welfare becomes a bureaucrat. Many of 
us have had experiences with petit bu- 
reaucrats in our contacts with govern- 
ment agencies. We curse the post office 
‘or the veteran’s administration, or what- 
ever agency was the source of irritation 
but forget to worry about the man with 
a claim who has felt he has gotten the 
brush-off from some overly bureaucratic 
representative of our own company. 

Of course there is a check to the bu- 
reaucratic attitude in private business. 
Most companies, while preserving the 
security of employes, are fighting that 
growing sort of civil service attitude 


of “you can’t fire me” that we think 
of being -characteristic of government 
bureaucracy, but can be found any- 
where. 


Eventually pressure from the field may 
force a bureaucratic home office official 
to change his attitude or resign from the 
company. A trade association official 
who too long ignores or isolates himself 
from the problems and wishes of the 
rank and file of association member- 
ship runs the danger of receiving the 
old heave-ho, Yes, and the trade journal 
or house organ editor who forgets he’s 
writing for readers ,eventually finds it 
desirable to change either his job or his 
ways. It is important to guard against 
the bureaucratic attitude on the score 
of the self-interest of the might-be 
bureaucrat. 

The more important consideration is 
that individual bureaucracy multiplied 
is sure to stultify any enterprise, to 
stifle its initiative, its progress, its 
responsiveness to human needs. 

Then there are the counter-charges 
by the government bureaucrats them- 
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_ Kilday _ bill constitutes 


selves. saying, im. effect, that the. insur- 
ance business ‘is. too big, that it is a 
bureaucracy equipped with a hierarchy 
interested not in the public or the em- 
ployes, but in perpetuating itself. By 
and large, people who come in contact 
with insurance ‘companies know that 
these charges are. not true, but we must 
be sure that. they are not. One way to 
do this is to guard against public-care- 
less bureaucracy at any level in the 


Kill the Kilday Bill 


One of the.’most innocent-appearing 
but nevertheless dangerous of the 
various efforts to get the federal gov- 
ernment further into the life insurance 
business is the Kilday bill, H.R. 5594. 
This would provide substantial benefits 
for survivors of every deceased active 
serviceman. Because thes-e— benefits 
would be supposedly, though not 
actually,.. taken care of by deductions 
from payroll, and because :benefits are 
expressed‘.in terms of income, rather 
than face amount, the threat that the 
to the regular 
life insurance business 
means fully appreciated. Actually, it 
might well be worse than National 
Service life insurance. 

The argument for this invasion of the 
life insurance business is that it would 
provide the serviceman with protection 
not currently offered by private in- 
surers. The fact is that the contribu- 
tions, certainly during wartime, would 
be nowhere near enough to pay for 
the. benefits and the taxpayers would 
foot the bill, just as with NSLI. Esti- 
mates are that it would probably cost 
the public several hundred million dol- 
lars a year. 

Like NSLI, the bulk of the ad- 
ministration expense would be borne by 
the taxpayers. Participation in the pro- 
gram. would be compulsory for nearly 
all servicemen. This would certainly 
mean that many servicemen, especially 
those in the lower grades, would buy no 
regular life insurance and would prob- 
ably tend to lapse a good deal of what 
they had. 

Gratuitous benefits already in 
istence for servicemen’s survivors are 
the equivalent of from $10,500 to more 
than $40,000 of life insurance. In addi- 
tion, many survivors would be entitled 
to social security benefits. Over and 
above all this, the Kilday bill would, 
in effect, add. anywhere from $1,000, 
applicable to privates without depend- 
ents, to more than $50,000 for generals 
with dependents. In spite of the al- 
legedly self-sustaining financing of the 
program, most of the coverage in war- 
time, and probably some of it even in 
peace time, would actually be gratuitous. 

Present gratuitous benefits in many 
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operation of the insurance process. W 
must continue to show the public th 
the insurance business is Ameri 

private enterprise at its best, consciow 
of the need to sell itself to the publig 
armed with consideration for the pub 
lic, with consideration for its employe 
and with an interest in the kind of non 
bureaucratic attitude, that is always 
bent on discovering new ways to im 
prove service to all. 
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situations actually exceed the basic pa 
of servicemen -up to and including ‘th 
sixth enlisted -pay: grade. The Kilda 
bill would mainly benefit the care 
officers and enlisted men in the highe 
grades. It would require many men 
contribute to -the cost of benefits: th 
they ‘don’t particularly need ~or : wan 
This would be particularly true of man 
reservists who aré already covered by 
social ‘security .and private. insuranic¢ 
plus the’ existing gratuitous © armed 
service programs. | . 

Benefits for the survivors of members 
of the armed forces are already: ad 
ministered :in five major programs by 
three governmental agencies—veterans 
administration,: department of defens¢ 
and social security administration. ‘Al 
survivors receive benefits under at least 
three of these programs and many art 
covered under all five. The Kilday bill 
would add to 'the confusion, overlapping 
of benefits, administrative inefficiencies 
and excessive costs by adding a sixth 
program. 

The Kilday measure provides for 
these benefits: widow, annuity equal to 
25% of the descendent’s annual basie 
pay until death or remarriage, plus_an 1 ao 
additional $360 a year for each depend din 





ent child, such additional payment not™ its50th 1 
to exceed an over-all limit of $900 ag im titittic 
year; dependent children, no widow, 
same total of payments as if there were 
a widow, and same provision for pay- 
ments to children; dependent parents, 
no widow or children, same annuity a 
for a widow. If there is no widow, 
$1,000 or 25% of annual basic pay, 
whichever is greater, as a lump sum ‘to 
the estate or designated beneficiaries. © 

A retired serviceman could elect to 
provide annuities for surviving widow 
and/or children not to exceed 50% @ 
retirement pay by agreeing to take a re 
duced amount of retirement pay during 
life. 

Benefits would be financed by payroll 
deductions. For active service men these 
would range from three-fourths of 1% 
of basic pay in the lower grades to 24% 
in the higher grades and from 1% of 
hazardous duty pay in lower grades to 
3% in the higher grades. 

It seems that the sensible procedure 
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for Congress is to-tturn down the Kilday 
pill and to undertake a complete over- 
haul of the entire system of. veterans, 
servicemen’s and survivors benefits. The 
National’ Assn.- of Life Underwriters 
and the company associations are work- 
ing intensively in opposition to the Kil- 


day bill. Representatives are scheduled 
to testify before the House. armed serv- 
ices committee. The success of'- these 
efforts, which include “back-home” con- 
tacts with members of Congress, is. vital 
to the forestalling of this further threat 
to the insurance business. 











“Tt was ‘necessary ‘for Commissioner 
M. O, Allen of Tennessee, hospitalized 
at Nashville and Newport last fall for 
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three’ months, to return to Mid-State 
Baptist Hospital at Nashville for several 
days but he is sufficiently improved to 
return to his apartment in the James 
Robertson Hotel. 

Robert E. Dineen, first vice-president 
and ‘secretary of Northwestern Mutual, 
presented that company’s 25-year sery- 
ice award to. Nate H. Burgheim at a 
testimonial luncheon at St. Louis. «Mr. 
Burgheim is past president of Life Un- 
derwriters Assn, of St. Louis and a life 
and qualifying. member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. He has $15 million 
of life insurance in force on about 2,000 
lives. 

Joe’ D. Morse, president of Home 
State Life, Oklahoma City, is..respond- 
ing favorably to; treatment and is’ ex- 
pected to be able to return ‘home within 
a couple of weeks. He has been in, the 
hospital for two. weeks suffering from a 
heart attack. 

E.:Nprred Trinkle, Shenandoah Life, 
has: been named .president of Travelers’ 
Aid Society of Roanoke, Va. . 

Paul Mountcastle, president of Life 
& Casualty, with Mrs. Mountcastle and 
his family, observed open house at their 
new.,home near Nashville to which they 
recently moved from Knoxville. 






chairman of the board of National L 
&'A.2@ was one of eight men to be 
giv recognition by the Nashville 


r-of- commerce for “outstanding 


institittions in the area and the nation, 
and in. engaging prominently in civi¢ 
enterprises.” 


' Stratford Lee Morton, St. Louis, gen- 
eral agent of Connecticut Mutual in 
eastern Missouri and southern Illinois, 
completed: 40 years with the com- 
pahy ‘as general agent there, the longest 
termiof any general agent of the com- 





pay, He also is the dean of.all gen- 
eC fazents and managers at St. Louis. 
Started with the company there in 





_ PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 


1908. He became general agent: Jan. 
1, 1912. In 1923 he was the first agent 
of Connecticut Mutual ever to pay for 
$1 million of business in a single year. 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
Equitable Society, has been elected a 
director of Niagara Fire of the America 
Fore group. 


H. F. RISBROUGH, 75, retired dep- 
uty California commissioner, died at his 
home at Beverly Hills. He went to Cali- 
fornia from Philadelphia in the opening 
years of the century: He_ joined the 
department. in 1906 at San Francisco, 
remaining there until 1923, when -he.was 
transferred to. .Los Angeles, as deputy 
commissioner - in charge. of the office 
there. He retired in 1946. His son, John 
C., conducts.a Los: Angeles agency. 


EDWARD B. FACKLER; 72, vice- 
president and actuary of Western & 
Southern -Life since 1949, who became 
a director last year, died unexpectedly 
on a business trip in New York.. He 
became consulting actuary for the com- 
pany in 1946, after heading Fackler & 
Co., New York, consulting actuaries, 
for many years. He was a graduate of 
Yale and New York Law School. Fu- 
neral services will be held Friday at 
Christ Episcopal Church, Riverdale, 
N. Y. He was a_past. president of 
Fraternal Actuarial Assn. 

He was the son of David. Fackler, 
one of the early actuarial giants of the 
business who formed Fackler & Co., 
in 1865. The elder Fackler died in 1924. 
E. B. Fackler went into partnership with 
his father in 1920 after joining the firm 
in 1900. In 1950 Fackler & Co., was 
merged with the Wyatt Co., and Mr. 
Fackler made his Cincinnati connection, 
although he continued as a special con- 
sultant to Wyatt Co. 

CHARLES B. MEIMANN, 52, Peoples 


Life superintendent at Charlotteville, Va., 
died there. 
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‘Further upgrading of agents through 
better selection, better training and more 
realistic early elmination of obvious 
misfits is clearly slated to-continue in 
1952, and at an even faster rate than 
in the past. With inflation boosting the 
agent’s expenses into a. steeper climb 
than his’ income, and with so many 
potential buyers’ insurance needs 350 
largely taken care of by social security, 
group coverages, pension plans, and 
often National Service life insurance, 
upgrading is regarded by many agency 
officers as the only salvation: for the 
agent. 

At the same time, there is a growing 
concern in the: business for the pros- 
pects in a segment of the market that 
many agents are getting too upgraded 
to work in. These prospects are not 
primarily in the so-called blue-collar 
market. They are white-collar employes 
or entrepreneurs in a small way. The 
main thing they have in common is that 
they are not obvious “pay dirt” for the 
enterprising agent. If they bought they 
would buy only small policies. But 
these small policies might well be con- 
siderably more important to these men 
in their retired. years or to their bene- 


ficiaries than the more imposing pro-. 


grams sold to better heeled customers. 
Many agents and home. office people 
recognize an. obligation to these poten- 
tial buyers who are becoming less and 
less. likely to find themselves on. any 
agent’s prospect list. as the upgrading 
process inches farther and farther up 
the grade. The problem is appreciated 
but nobody knows what to do about it. 


Start of Hospital Cover 


Hospitalization insurance got its start 
in North Carolina in 1912, according to 
a story in a recent issue of the New 
York Herald Tribune discussing that 
state’s hospital program which ranks 
second only to Texas in post-war hos- 
pital construction. 

For many years medical and health 
authorities, some from foreign countries, 
visited the little industrial town of 
Roanoke. Rapids in the northeastern 
tip of the state to see the first hospital 
insurance plan in operation. The pro- 
gram started when the Roanoke Rapids 
hospital was organized in 1912. It was 
then just a two-story frame building. 
Since then it has become a much larger 
and modern hospital. Its creation was 
made possible by the donations of three 
textile mills in the town, a paper com- 
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pany and a power‘ company. -The’ in- 
dustrial employes and ‘their families re- 
ceive hospital care and medical service 
by contributing a small sum weekly, 
usually deducted from their pay. ‘The 
hospital serves the general public too. 
While it has operated at a deficit, this 
has been made up by the industrial con- 
cerns and contributions fronr individuals. 





New Pension Problem 


The antics of the’ New York City 
police department that affect its pension 
fund seemingly are enough to frustrate 
even the most patient and tolerant con- 
sulting actuary. 

Last year during the crime investiga- 
tions there were a great many voluntary 
retirements .on pension from the force 
at half pay by men who normally would 
have been expected to remain for many 
years. ey v 

The most recent development in the 
problem of the police pension fund was 
the refusal of a state supreme court 
justice to order the police commissioner 
to rescind the forced retirement of 240 
policemen.’ The’ city council passed a 
law requiring policemen to retire at 63. 
As a restlt'240' overage policemen were 
retired at, one: crack.. What actuary 
could predict the inroads to: be made on 
a pension fund’s reserves by that legis- 
lative foible?.._. ‘ 

The injunction had .been sought on 
the grounds that the change in the pen- 
sion rulings was a function of the state 
legislature and not the city council. ° 


Annuity Motivator from the AP 


A story graphically demonstrating 
why a person should own an annuity 
rather than outlivable forms of property 
was carried by the Associated Press re- 
cently. It told of a once well-to-do man, 
Thomas L. McCullough of Montgomery, 
Ala., who is broke at age 97 because 
“T outlived my’ money.” 

Mr. McCullough’s plight is the more 
ironical because ‘he calculated his life 
expectancy and geared the spending of 
his fortune accordingly. His father and 
mother had both died at 72 and he fig- 
ured he couldn’t exceed this ‘by more 
than eight years: Something went 
wrong with his assumptions, though, and 
he found himself faced with living longer 
than the money was going to last. In- 
stead of.the 2,000 acre plantation that 
was formerly his home, Mr. McCullough 
now lives in a boarding house, his sole 
income a $50 monthly old age assistance 
check. 
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censed as an agent violate the insurance creases W 

ACCIDENT AND HEALTH code. The attorney general has stated mortality 

that the legality of the contract depends provemen’ 

Iss cat ae adie ail on whether ~ not Agr gave reasonably A L R i greatest e 

i i coverage and a hospital benefit rider. = approximate the cost of services actu- remium | 

a i i cant vege — pons aeons a ally rendered, and Mr. Maloney is anx- etna owers nates . risk are 

our Non-Can Contracts come tor 60, or 15 months wi ea ious to find out from the companies largest in 
. demas and dismemberment features, waiting what the services consist of. on Non-Par Forms ordinary 

a cayerageet peas) erren gia periods varying from 14 to 90 days and pers 

renewable to age 65 has been added by waiver of premium. Optional benefits 3 : : ogre 

j . New Miss. A. & H. Group Aetna Life has reduced premium rateg in 


Reliance Life. One of the contracts pro- 
disability income for life 
from accidental injury and up to 10 
years for sickness with 30-60-90 days 
waiting periods and waiver of premium. 
Optional benefits are first day accident 


These are the questions 


your life insurance 
prospect asks YOU 


What is the expectation of life for people 
of my age? ‘ 

What is the expectation of life for women 
of my wife's age? 

What are the chances that my wife will out- 
live me? 

What are my chances of reaching retire- 
ment age? 

What are my chances of becoming a chronic 
invalid? 

What are my chances of death by accident? 


To answer such questions, put 
THE FACTS OF LIFE to work 
for you. Here is a really fact- 
packed book that answers all the 
questions the insurance man en- 
counters in his everyday work. 


THE 
FACTS OF LIFE 


From Birth to Death 
By LOUIS I. DUBLIN 


2nd Vice President and Statistician, 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
gives concise answers to questions 
that touch closely on all stages of 
human life. It gives you the latest 
facts regarding the average 
American family, the pattern of 
marriage, the pattern of reproduc- 
tion and the trends in divorce and 
separation. Answers are given to 
questions on the problems of our 
aged, on the hazards of occupa- 
tions, the care of the sick, mental 
health, public health and the ef- 
fects of war. The book is an in- 
dispensable tool to the insurance 
man who wants to have the latest 
answer at the right moment. 


FACTS OF LIFE is a storehouse 
of information and data that has 
grown out of the many thousands 
of inquiries received in the Statis- 
tical Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, as well 
as from their original insurance 
studies. The book is complete with 
a detailed, comprehensive index, a 
list of selected references and a 
question-and-answer technique 
especially adapted for quick and 
ready use. Be sure to get a copy of 
THE FACTS OF LIFE. 


vides total 






ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
or send in this coupon 


— 
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THE MACMILLAN CO., Dept. 1A-7 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


Please send me at once for FREE 10- 
DAY TRIAL a copy of THE FACTS OF 
LIFE, From Birth to Death. If I am not 
completely satisfied, I will return it within 
10 days and owe nothing. Otherwise, you 
may bill me for $4.95. 





On ee ene eeee rennet eeeeeeen essere teeeese eases see eeeer arene 








Zone..... State .. 
0 Payment enclosed 





C Send with bill 





for each policy are first day accident 
coverage, lifetime accident rider and 
hospital benefit rider. 

Covering accidental injury only are 
three contracts providing disability for 
life, 60 months or 36 months with death 
and dismemberment benefits, waiting 
periods varying from 14 to 90 days and 
waiver of premium. Optional benefits 
for each policy are first day accident 
coverage, lifetime accident rider and 
hospital benefit rider. 


Three Accident-Only Contracts 


Covering accidental injury only are 
three contracts providing disability for 
life, 60 months or 36 months with death 
and dismemberment benefits, waiting 
periods of from none to 30 days and 
waiver of premium. An optional benefit 
to these policies is a hospital benefit 
rider. All of the new contracts have 
provisions for partial disability benefits 
for six months following total disability. 


New Mutual of Omaha 
Agency at Chicago 


A State street agency of Mutual 
Benefit H. and United Benefit 
Life has been established at 220 South 
State street in Chicago by three people 
formerly with the Mutual Benefit 
H. & A. agency in Chicago of Redfield 
Associates. It is a direct reporting gen- 
eral agency. Principals in the new 
agency are William Dunphy, Donald 
Wilson and Carolyn Owen. This is a 
brokerage agency only. 








Mueller Chicago Speakeer 


E. H. Mueller, general agent for 
Pacific Mutual and Provident L. & A. 
at Milwaukee, will speak on “Recent 
Impressions of Europe” at the Jan. 15 
meeting of Chicago A. & H. Assn. at 
the La Salle hotel. Mr. Mueller has re- 
cently returned from Europe where he 
studied socialized medicine and medical 
plans. 


Issue A. & H. Rules in Ill. 


The Illinois department has issued 
“provisional” rules and regulations for 
construction and filing of A. & H. 
forms. This is a move that probably 
will be welcomed by the companies, 
since heretofore departmental interpre- 
tations of the A. & H. laws were more 
or less unknown. 

The new rules are proposed to take 
effect April 1. In 11 mimeographed 
pages they cover construction of policy 
torms and rules for filing of forms. 


Set Bureau 1952 Dates 


The annual meeting of Bureau of Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters has been 
scheduled for Grove Park Inn., Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Sept. 29-Oct. 1. Harry L. 
Graham, Bankers Life of Des Moines, 
is chairman of the annual meeting com- 
mittee, and Donald G. Parker, United 
National Indemnity, is chairman of the 
entertainment committee. The under- 
writing forum will be conducted by 
A. P. Dowlen of Republic National Life. 











Questions Franchise Setup 


‘Commissioner Maloney of California 
has asked the disability insurers to pro- 
vide him with information about their 
agreements or contracts with employers 
whereby under franchise business the 
employer is reimbursed a percentage of 
the premium or a flat amount in return 
for deducting premiums from the em- 
ployes’ pay and transmitting it to the 
company. . 

Mr. Maloney states that he has in- 
quired of the attorney general whether 
such payments to an employer unli- 


Mississippi Assn. of A. & H. Under- 
writers has been organized at Jackson 
with Joe D. Lipscomb, Inter-Ocean, as 
president. Vice-president is John 3 
Pettus, Mutual Benefit H. & A., and sec- 
retary-treasurer is M. ‘M. Kelly, South- 
ern States Life. 

There are about 40 members in the 
new organization, which holds meetings 
the last Friday of each month. 


COMPANIES 


Columbian National Begins 
50th Anniversary Year 


Columbian National Life began its 
50th year by unveiling a portrait of 
Francis P. Sears, chairman and one of 
the founders. Plans for the anniver- 
sary convention to be held at Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H., 
June 5-7, are under the direction of 
Joseph A. Kelly, vice-president and 
counsel. He will be assisted by 2nd 
Vice-presidents Charles F. Nettleship 
and Elliot C. Laidlaw, and Frank L. 
Shoring, director of field services. 


Franklin Plans 50% Dividend 
to Stockholders in Month 


A 50% dividend has been recom- 
mended by the directors to stockholders 
of Franklin Life for payment in Feb- 
ruary. An increase to 90 cents per share 
in the cash dividend has also been an- 
nounced. This will make a capital stock 
dividend of $1,156,250, and if approved 
by stockholders will be the third divi- 
dend distributed by the company in the 
last several years. 























Jefferson Standard Gains 


For the sixth consecutive year Jeffer- 
son Standard’s paid for business has 
exceeded $100 million. Paid business for 
1951 was $127,150,721. Insurance in 
force at the year end was $1,038,906,186, 
a gain of $71,413,664. 


New Status for Globe L. & A. 


Globe Life & Accident of Oklahoma 
City is being converted from a stipu- 
lated premium to a legal reserve com- 
pany, and is planning expansion into 
other states. Ralph Reece is president; 
John M. Singletary, vice-president and 
secretary; Howard Hentz, assistant vice- 
president and claims manager and J. P. 
Nix, assistant secretary. 


U.S. Life Raises Salaries 


United States Life has granted a gen- 
eral salary increase for permanent home 
office employes. The raises, ranging 
from $3 per week for junior employes 
to $200 per year at senior levels, are 
based on employe grades under the 
company’s job evaluation plan to keep 
salaries in line with those paid by other 
companies in the New York City area. 











_ Standard Life of Indiana has been 
licensed in California to write life and 
disability insurance. 








C. of C. Group to Meet 


WASHINGTON—The U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce insurance committee has 
been called to meet Feb. 14. 





Wichita cashiers, following their 
monthly dinner meeting, were guests of 
Kansas City Life, General Agent Or- 
ville Eby being host. 









applicable to new policies on nearly 
non-participating life plans. 

Rates for preferred life and_ singl 
premium policies, and the rates at a fe 
ages for term, double protection an 
family income plans remain unchanged. 
Rates on a few policies, mainly short § pe 
term endowment plans, have been ing older cont 
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o changes have been made in policg Interest 
forms, nonforfeiture values, settlement menenter 
options or annuity rates. cumulatin 
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Equitable of Iowa will on March 1, bi ~ d 
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scale on policies issued since March 1, the ayiati 
1946, by an average of 10%. The in- dae fader 


creases will be greater on the average 
at the older ages and smaller at the 
younger ages. The new scale affects all 
participating business in the 24%4% re 
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creases will be at the older ages where 
mortality has shown the greatest im- 
provement and will be reflected to the 
greatest extent in increases in the lower 
premium policies where the net amounts 
at risk are greatest. This means that the 
largest increases in dividends occur on 
ordinary life and preferred whole life 
plans at older ages. There are decreases 
in dividends in some instances, particu- 
larly on policies with short premium 
paying periods. 

The improved mortality has enabled 
the company to continue the present 
dividend scale on policies issued on both 
34% and 3% bases, even though ex- 
penses have increased and many of these 
older contracts contain very liberal set- 
tlement options. 

Interest credited to funds under sup- 
plementary contracts and dividends ac- 
cumulating at interest will both be con- 
tinued at the present 3% rate except for 


coc, 
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ium rates 
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” older contracts and policies providing a 
Reductio higher guaranteed rate. 
73 
102 Guardian Revises Aviation, 
*31 War and Other Riders 
11.68 Guardian Life has prepared a com- 
1:33 Bplete new set of disability, accidental 
He death, war and aviation, and aviation 


riders for the following reasons: 

: To substitute an elective suspension 
for the mandatory suspension of the 
“7g Bcoverage under the disability and acci- 
dental death benefit riders when the in- 
sured joins the armed forces; to bring 
the war clause of the war and aviation 
rider into closer agreement with the 
clause recommended by insurance com- 
missioners; to clarify the coverage for 
March 1) War and aviation risks in the disability 
dividend@ 24: accidental death benefit riders; to 
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average 
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the aviation clause of the war and avia- 
tion rider and also in the aviation rider. 


General American Hikes 
Non-Medical Limits 


General American Life has increased 
its non-medical limits and is now issuing 
up to $5,000 at ages 0-14; males ages 15- 
30, $10,000; ages 31-35, $7,500; 36-40, 
$5,000 and ages 41-45, $2,500 (as pur- 
chasers on children’s policies for this 
face amount); females ages 0-40, $5,000. 
In addition, 12 months’ after these maxi- 
mum amounts have been issued, males, 
ages 0-14, will be considered for $5,000 
additional and males, ages 31-35, will be 
considered for $2,500 additional. 

The company will now issue double 
indemnity benefits up to $50,000 (for- 
merly $25,000). 


Pacific Mutual Offers Group 
Plan for 10 to 25 Employes 


Pacific Mutual has announced a new 
plan of group life insurance designed 
especially for employers with 10 to 24 
employes. In addition to non-medical and 
other true group life features, it offers 
life insurance for employe’s dependents 
and the benefit to the employe is 
doubled in case of accidental death. 

In developing a plan for the employer 
who may have a small clerical staff, 
Pacific Mutual has worked out a stream- 
lined administrative system which sim- 
plifies enrollment, administration and 
billing procedures. Complement to the 
new group life plan is Pacific Mutual’s 
a Prepaid medical kit, for groups of 10 to 
24, offering hospital, surgical, medical, 
diagnostic x-ray and laboratory, addi- 
tional accident and polio coverage, com- 
parable to group medical programs in 
large firms. 


Extends Double Indemnity 


_ Lamar Life of Mississippi has revised 
Its double indemnity benefit and its 
double indemnity or dismemberment 
benefit so that coverage will continue 
until age 65, even though the contract 



















,Mo, |§'S paid up. In the past these benefits 
“jf terminated at the end of the premium 
—ee B Paying period. 
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Miller Agency Leads Life 
of Va. in Its First Year 


The Miller agency of Life of Vir- 
ginia at Chicago upon completion of its 
first year of operation led the entire 
company in life insurance production. 
The agency also closed the year as 
leader for December. The unusual rec- 
ord of the agency is the result of busi- 
ness obtained entirely through brokers 
in the Chicago metropolitan area. J. 
Jerome Miller, manager, and D. A. 
Medaris, associate manager, are both 
veteran Ch.cago brokerage men. 


Huber Agency Writes 523 
Cases Averaging $18,510 


Paid for production in 1951 by the 
Solomon Huber agency of Mutual Bene- 
fit Life in New York City was $9,680,- 
942, exclusive of term riders, family in- 
come, family maintenance, annuities and 
group. A total of 523 individual policies 
were sold for an average size case of 
$18,510. Paid for business in December 
was $1,035,429. 

The average size policy has been re- 
duced from a previous all time high of 








$42,000 due to the agency’s annual re- 
view system which results in the pur- 
chase of additional insurance in small 
amounts by clients who have not com- 
pleted their objectives or who start 
their children off on an estate plan after 
they have attained their own. The agency 
concentrates on estate analysis and pro- 
gramming. Agents use the Analagraph 
until ready for Estatology, the copy- 
righted procedure of the agency. 





Bookstaver Agency Leads 
Security Mutual in 1951 


The Burton J. Bookstaver agency of 
Security Mutual Life in New York City 
was the company’s leading agency in 
1951 in paid volume of business and in 
first year business. 

More than 150 brokers and agents 
contributed to the agency’s production. 
Murray Waldman is assistant general 
agent. Herman Feingold, brokerage 
manager, was the company’s leading 
unit supervisor for the year. In Octo- 
ber the agency opened a new depart- 
ment devoted to non-cancellable A. & H., 
commercial A. & H., hospitalization, and 
wholesale and group insurance, under 
William E. Coyle. Activity in those 


lines picked up in the last quarter of 
1951. 


Edwards Agency at Chicago 
Leads Aetna for 8th Year 


For the eighth consecutive year the 
Edwards agency of Aetna Life at Chi- 
cago, leads the company. The agency 
wrote a total ordinary business of $14,- 
149,743 in 1951 on 1,368 lives. There 
were 86 new group cases sold. Total 
business in force is now at a new record 
high. 


Produces Over $30 Million 


The Campbell agency of Prudential at 
Newark paid for over $30 million in or- 
dinary business for 1951, matching its 
1950 record year. Bernard C. Lewis, 
Robert M. Morris, Julius H. Kaplove 
and J. L. Kaplove each produced more 
than $1 million in paid production. 


Huppeler Is 1951 Leader 


The Lambert M. Huppeler agency of 
New England Mutual at New York City 
led the company for new business in 
1951 for the fourth consecutive year. 

Last year’s production was $19,000,000, 
exclusive of term, riders and annuities. 
This is the largest amount of paid-for 
life insurance ever sold by a New Eng- 
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land Mutual agency in its 116-year his- 
tory. Nineteen agency associates quali- 
fied to attend the Leaders Assn. meet- 
ing at Hot Springs, Va, this spring. 
Niné of these leaders also qualified for 
the 1951 Million Dollar Round Table. | 


$1 Million in Premiums 


Life Associates of Chicago, general 
agents for Continental Assurance and 
Continental Casualty, reported more 
than a $1 million premium income for 
1951. According to Joseph K. Dennis, 
vice-president in charge, there were 
more than 100 new brokers who opened 
accounts with the office during the past 
year. 


Hilliard Wins Caritas Cup 


The Hilliard agency at Asheville, 
N. C., won over 32 others in the Re- 
liance Life ‘Caritas Cup” production 
contest held during the final quarter of 
1951. Cleveland was second and Wash- 





ington, D. C., was third. The trophy, 
vied for by Reliance agencies since 1912, 
will be presented.at a victory dinner in 
Asheville. 





The Bert A. Hedges agency of Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance at Wichita fin- 
ished 1951 with a net gain of 3% over 
1950. The average earnings of all sales- 
men beyond one year of service were 
$6,846, according to Mr. Hedges. 





Last year was the best ever for the 
Nathan P. Paulus agency. of State 
Mutual Life at Dayton, O. The agency 
had increases of 40% in paid volume, 
46% in lives, and 38% in. premiums. 


Phelps Speaks at Buffalo 


Buffalo life managers heard. Edwin J. 
Phelps, agency director of Guardian 
Life, speak on “Recruiting in 1952.” Mr. 
Phelps explored the reasons behind new 
agents leaving the business in the first 
year. . 











coverages. 


needed. 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 





“YLL TAKE IT’’ 


The prospect has the last word. Very often it is, “I'll take it,” when 
Washington National representatives mention any one of three unusual 


1. Non-can hospital (guaranteed renewable to Age 65) is something 
that sells, because people like the idea. It’s a natural. 


2. Non-can. Monthly income (accident and sickness) with no house 
confinement required, is responsible for large volume production. 


3. Single - premium vision impairment annuity (monthly income for 
life when 90% of vision is lost) is a Washington National EXCLUSIVE 
which many persons buy who thought they had all the insurance they 


Washington National is a multiple-line personal protection company, 
writing life, accident, health, hospitalization, franchise and group. Com- 
plete details about eur unusual coverages (as well as the standard line) 
will be given to qualified persons who are at liberty to inquire. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


G. P. KENDALL, Secretary 


R. J. WETTERLUND, President 











ing agents. 





GENERAL AGENT FOR SALT LAKE CITY 


Opening for right man to head territory of State of | 
Utah and part of Idaho. The agency, founded in | 
1906, is one of old established mutual company. 


The man we are looking for must have experience 
as personal producer as well as successful super- 
visory experience’in recruiting, training and direct- 


Write immediately to Box J-57, National Under- 
writer Company, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Illinois. Please give full experience particulars. 

















AMONG COMPANY MEN 





Connecticut Mutual 
Ups Dolak, Tenney, 
McIlwaine, Weir. 


Connecticut Mutual Life has appointed 
Michael C. Dolak vice-president; 
Martin Tenney, 2nd vice-president of 
investments; David ‘R. McIlwaine, and 
Gaylord. C. Weir financial secretaries, 





H. M. Tenney Michael C. Dolak 


and Edwin F. Schwobel, bond portfolio 
supervisor. 

Mr. Dolak joined the company’s in- 
vestment department in 1935. He was 
appointed assistant secretary in 1942, 
financial secretary in 1946, and 2nd vice- 
president in 1947. He was formerly with 
New York Trust Co., U. S. railroad 





E. F. Schwobel 


D. R. McIlwaine 


administration and interstate commerce 
commission. 5 
Mr. Tenney joined the company in 


’ 1935 as assistant supervisor of city loans. 


He was appointed supervisor in 1937, 
assistant vice-president in 1940, and 
2nd vice-president for mortgage loans in 
1946. He was formerly with the First 
National Co. of St. Louis. 

Mr. Mcllwaine has been with the 
company since 1941. He became security 
analyst in 1945, and since 1949 he has 
been securities supervisor. 

Mr. Weir joined the company in 1932 
in the cashier’s department. He later 
was transferred to the farm loan depart- 
ment, and in 1940 to the investment de- 
partment. He was appointed security 
analyst in 1945. ‘ 

Mr. Schwobel joined the company in 
1942, and in 1945 became security an- 
alyst. In 1949 he was appointed super- 
visor of public utilities securities. 





L. & C. Advances Auditors 


Life & Casualty of Tennessee has ad- 
vanced two men in its auditing depart- 
ment. C. S. Gay, manager of the home 
office district since 1942, has been named 
auditor of the industrial auditing de- 
partment following the retirement of 

I. Safley, who completed 39 years 
of service with the company. Heading 
the new combined records section of 
both ordinary and industrial is H. 
Preuett, former assistant auditor in the 
industrial department. He heads the 
new agents’ records division. 

Mr. Gay started with the company at 
Alexandria City, Ala., in 1932, has been 
a superintendent at Columbus and Rome, 
Ga., and was named Johnson City, 
Tenn., manager in 1937. In 1942 he 
became manager of the home office 
district. He is a C.L.U. 

Mr. Preuett has been with the com- 





pany sirice 1925, all of his service in the 
industrial auditing department. He be. 
came assistant auditor last vear. 





Promote Five at Provident . 
Mutual Life Home Office 


Provident Mutual Life has promoted 
James Hendrickson, actuarial assistant, 
to assistant actuary. 
A fellow of Society 
of Actuaries, Mr. 
Hendrickson 
recently celebrated 
his 25th anniver- 
sary with the com- 
pany. 

Two new actu- 
arial assistants have 
been named, Law- 
rence Haines 
and ‘Robert G. 
Ward. Mr. Haines, 
a graduate of. La- , 
fayette, and a navy-‘ ~ J, Hendrickson’ 
veteran, has been 
with Provident Mutual’ 20 years. Mr. 
‘Ward, a fellow of Society of Actuaries, 
is a graduate of New York University 
and holds a master’s degree from Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He joined ‘the com- 
pany in 1948, following army service. 

Clifford G. Dennis, Jr., has been 
elected assistant financial secretary. He 
served in the army and is a graduate 
of Bentley School of Accounting & Fi- 
nance, Boston. He joined the company 
in 1946. 

Dr. Samuel R Moore has been named 








assistant medical director.’ A graduate 
of University of Pennsylvania and i 
medical school and a former navy of 
cer, he has been with the company sin 
1947. 







Dr. Ruggles to Paul Revere : 


Dr. John K. Ruggles, Jr., has join 
the medical staff of Paul ‘Revere Li 
to succeed Dr. Earl J. Kuenster, who 
moving to California to establish a pre 
vate practice. 

Dr. Ruggles graduated from Tufts 
College medical school and in 1937 
established a private practice at Hop- 
kinton, Mass. He is a navy veteran. 





New Agencies Comptroller 


Robert G. Gibson has been appointed 
comptroller of general agencies for John 
Hancock Mutual. He joined the. com- 
pany’s agency department in 1936, has 
been a field auditor and later worked a 
field accounting, contracts and general 
field office administration. In 1949 he 
became supervisor of field accounts. 





Secor to Liberty National 
Dr. Ralph C. Secor has been appointed 


associate medical 
director of Liberty 
National Life. 
Dr. Secor gradu 
ated from Syracuse 
University medical 
college and was en- 
gaged in general 
practice at Red 
wood, N. Y., for 
two years _ before 
entering army. Af 
ter discharge he 
served for five years 
as assistant medical 
director of Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life. 





Dr. R. C. Secor 





Protective Advances Two 


Protective Life ‘of Birmingham has 
appointed an agency supervisor and af 
assistant secretary. James L. Thompso 
has been named supervisor of agenciés 
for North Carolina, Virginia, West Vit 
ginia and the District of Columbia. He 
has been assistant manager at Atlanta 
for Metropolitan Life. He began. wit 
Metropolitan in 1935 at Danville, Va 
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and two years later was named assistant 
manager at Charlotte. 

William C. Brannon, former super- 
visor of the policyholders’ service de- 
partment, has been named assistant sec- 
retary. He has been with Protective for 
18 years starting with the company in 
the actuarial department. He has been 
jn his present position for eight years. 


Three New V.P.s 
for Pan-American 


Pan-American Life has appointed 
S. S. Goldman vice-president and gen- 





eral counsel, Jo- 
seph W. Hughes, 
vice-president and 
controller, and Dr. 
Reynold C. Voss, 
vice-president and 
associate medical 
director. 

Mr. Goldman 


joined Pan-Amer- 
can in 1917 as an 
assistant to Eugene 
J. McGivney,. vice- 
president and gen- 
eral counsel. In 
1945, he was named s 
associate general 
counsel and in 1948, following the death 
of Mr. McGivney, he was named gen- 
eral counsel. He is a law graduate of 
Louisiana State. University. 

Mr. Hughes, who has been with Pan- 
American since 1948, is in .charge.of its 
consolidated accounting ‘system. He 
compiled a special manual. for Interna- 
tional Business Machine Co. dedling 


. S. Goldman 
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i J. W. Hughes Dr. BR. C. Voss 


with the application of its machines to 
life insurance and assisted the joint 
committee of Actuarial Society in pre- 
paring the new mortality tables now in 
general use. He is now vice-president 
of Insurance Accounting & Statistical 
Assn. 

Dr. Voss joined Pan-American in 1921 
as chief medical examiner. He was ap- 
pointed -assistant medical director in 
1923-and “associate medical ditector’ in 
1945. He received his M. D. from Tulane 
and served in the army in the first war. 
In 1948 he was chairman of the medical 
section of. American , Life Convention. 


Midwest Raises W. T. Young 


W. T. Young has been appointed su- 

Ee vencent of agencies of Midwest 
ife. 

Mr. Young joined the company at 
Denver in 1944. He went to the home 
office as agency supervisor in 1947 and 
was advanced to field superintendent 
later that year.. 


N.E. Mutual Ups McIntosh 


New England Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed. James :B.. McIntosh adminis- 
trative assistant to President O. Kelley 
Anderson. Mr. McIntosh: hasbeen a 
security analyst for the company since 
1946. He is a graduate of Boston uni- 
versity and a veteran. ' : 


Kyle to Aetna Life H.O. 


Aetna Life has appointed Walter J. 
Kyle home office agency assistant. Mr. 
Kyle joined the company in 1937 at 
Reedsville, Pa. He was later appointed 
home office group representative, and 
Since 1945 has been training supervisor 
at Rochester, N. Y 














Natl. Old Line Promotions 


National Old Line of Little Rock has 
promoted Lee Kelone, Jr., chief under- 
writer, to chief underwriter and assistant 
secretary, and Russell L. King, actuary, 
to actuary and assistant secretary. 


SALES MEETS 


Fidelity Union Life Has 
Conference at San Antonio 


Fidelity Union Life held a sales con- 
ference at San Antonio with 200 in at- 
tendance. Carr. P. Collins, president, 
reported paid business for 1951 of more 
than $28 million, insurance in force $109 
million and capital and surplus $3,500,- 
000. He announced that he will recom- 
mend to the directors the promotion 
of Harold Parker to vice-president and 
comptroller, James M. Collins to execu- 
tive vice-president, and Carr P. Collins, 
Jr., to vice-president in charge of the 
pension trust department. 

Charles Sharp, vice-president, spoke 
of problems connected with the hos- 
pitalization and medical expense plan 
for members of the agency force. Pros- 
pecting methods were presented by a 
panel of nine leading producers. 

A meeting was held for wives of 
agents at which they discussed ways of 
helping their husbands. “Special Plan 
Selling” was discussed by the newer 
members of the agency force and 
a panel took up “Life Insurance Pro- 
gramming,” directed) by Thomas G. 
Brown, agency supervisor and director 
of training. 

At the banquet President W. R. 
White of Baylor University spoke of 
the supreme service of salesmanship in 
bringing the finest things of life ‘to 
people. 











Plan Regional Conferences 


General agents of Massachusetts Pro- 


tective and Paul Revere Life will meet 
at regionals in Chicago, San Francisco,’ 
Washington and Houston during Jan- 
uary and February. Introduction of 1952 
sales plans will feature. the three-day 
sessions. 


2 


K.C. Life Agents Meet 


Kansas City life agents and managers 
of 39 states met at the home office for 
conferences and meetings. Heard were 
Verne N. Barnes, director of field train- 
ing, who directed a discussion on sales 
methods; Richard S. Haggman, public 
relations director, who introduced a 
new direct mail service for prospecting; 
C. W. Arnold, superintendent of agen- 
cies, who outlined a program of re- 
cruiting. 





Jefferson Standard Contest 


A 10-month production contest among 
agents of Jefferson Standard Life will 
be climaxed with a meeting for the top 
producers at Miami Beach, Fla., Nov- 
10-12. Wives of qualifying agents will 
be eligible to attend. .J. S. Causey, su- 
perintendent of agencies, is in charge of 
arrangements. 


Managers of West Coast Life met at 
San Francisco for a seminar. The com- 
pany’s new management reference and 
study manual was introduced. 








Ostheimer Business Merged 


The fire, casualty and marine division 
of Ostheimer & Co., Philadelphia, has 
been merged with the Brendan D. 
Walsh agency under the name of 
Ostheimer-Walsh, Inc. The Ostheimer 

Co. division that handles actuarial 
service, pension and profit-sharing work 
will continue under that name but a 
close personal relationship will continue. 

A. J.: Ostheimer, III, 
agency, is especially well known in the 
life insurance field and particularly in 
connection with the Million Dollar 
Round Table, in which he has been 
prominent for many years. 


head of the 


Broad Reorganization Under 
Way in Michigan Dept. 

LANSING, MICH. — The Michigan 
department is now in the throes of 
a broad reorganization directed by Com- 
missioner Navarre. A complete new or- 
ganizational setup has been programmed 
and several personnel changes already 
have been made. It is conceded that it 
would be difficult to expand personnel 
from the present total of 73 persons to 
the projected total of 106 in a single 
year but it is hoped that the entire pro- 
gram can be carried out within about 
three years. 

Under the initial steps Herbert B. 
Thompson becomes first deputy; John 
Butterick, administrative assistant to the 
commissioner; Marvin Schroeder, oper- 
ational division director; L. H. Sanford, 
head of the examination and rating’ divi- 
sion; John Wickstrom, director of the 
personal insurance division; Richard 
Atwell, head of the property insurance 
division; Asa Kelly, legal aid to the 
commissioner; Norman Wade, head of 
the financial analysis section, and Earn- 
est Porter, formerly of the Indiana de- 
partment, actuary. No selection has 
been made, as yet, to head the new en- 
forcement division and there are many 
unfilled openings in the proposed new 


structure. 

It also is proposed to reopen the now 
closed Detroit office. Mr. Navarre con- 
siders the present plan of having a rep- 
resentative at Detroit for one day 
weekly is far from satisfactory. 

The department has prepared an elab- 
orate brochure which will be presented 
to the incoming legislature to show why 
a larger appropriation is necessary to 
meet present-day needs. Prepared by 
Marvin Schroeder, who has been in the 
financial analysis section of the depart- 
ment for seven years, the brochure is 
replete with charts and voluminous sta- 
tistics, and states that Michigan’s per- 
centage of expenditure to revenues pro- 
duced from premium taxes and other 
fees now puts it in 41st place among the 
48 states. The brochure states that de- 
partmental revenue on the basis of the 
last available annual statistics amounted 
to $11,198,126 but the cost of operations 
for the 1950-51 fiscal year were only 
1.7% of this amount, the remainder go- 
ing into the general fund to meet ordi- 
nary governmental expenses. 





Peter J. Keenan has been promoted 
to field training supervisor of the Allen 
W. Carpenter agency of Penn Mutual 
at Buffalo. He was agency leader dur- 
ing 1951. 
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HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Doing business only threugh General Agencies 
located in 40 states and the District of Columbia 
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specific... a, 


complete personal protection plans ARE specific — more 
specific; in sales appeal and in coverage. One reason— 
they include ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY INCOME. 
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Renewals? 


Write or wire: Western Life, Western Life Bidg., Helena, Montana 


Insurance in Force over $200,000,000 


QUESTIONS FOR THE AMBITIOUS 


‘you a Quarter-Million-Dollar Round Table member? Will 
‘have a pension of at least $250 a month at age 65? 
motivate and supervise yourself and others? 
you ready for promotion? 


your earnings less than $10,000 a year? Are vou feeling the 
squeeze of high taxes and the high cost of living? Do you want 
a higher rate of First Year Commissions, 


If your answer is “yes” to any or all of these questions, then 
you should know about the opportunity that Western Life offers 
to men who can qualify as General Agent. Write or wire us 
today—your manager’s recommendation will help. 
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R. B. RICHARDSON, Pres. 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES eae 
Formed at Brooklyn 
. ing supervisor of the western division, Two of Mutual Trust Life’s largest 
New York Life has been named manager at Savannah. general agencies, both in Brooklyn, 
He replaces Howard = Conley, Jr., have merged. Bernard Bergen, we 
7 who has been appointed manager at heads the company’s largest agency, an 
Institutes 25 Birmingham. The Birmingham office Bernard M. Eiber, whose agency has 


was formerly under the direction of always been among the first five in the 
Managerial Changes Lonnie L. Jones who has been trans- company, have formed the Bergen-Eiber 
ferred to Shreveport. Robert W. Camp- agency. Both have been general agents 
New York Life has made 25 man- bell, until now Shreveport manager, has for the company since 1946. 
agerial changes in the east and in the been appointed manager at Jackson, The move is designed to provide bet- 
south. G. Thomas Miss. ter service for brokers and to make the 
McElwrath, former Clinton Montz, manager at Jackson, combined facilities of both organizations 
manager at Atlanta, has been transferred to New Orleans to a springboard for an expansion program 
has been named head the office there. Charles A. 
superintendent of Gogreve, Jr., and John M. Cochran, for- 
agencies in the merly assistant managers in New Or- 
home office. The leans, have been promoted to associate 
new manager at managers. 
Atlanta is Luther William G. Wilson, manager at Johns- 
M. Byrd, former town, Pa., has been appointed manager 
manager at New at Reading, Pa. He _ replaces Gus 
Orleans. Jack Kachele who is retiring after 33 years 
E. Branch, formerly service with the company. Hilbert W. 
in charge at Macon, Reynolds, previously training supervisor 





has been appointed of the southeastern division, has been 
associate manager G.T.McElwrath = ),med to head the Johnstown office. 

at Atlanta. Charles : Robert S. Hussey, former manager at 
E. Woods, previously with the Memphis Hempstead, N. Y., has been appointed 


office, has been attached to the Macon manager at Philadelphia. He replaces 
district office as assistant manager. _ elaed F, Lyons, who has transferred to B. E. Bergen B. M. Eiber 
Calvin W. Cherry, Jr., until now train- the home office as assistant vice-presi- that will include the offering of sales 
dent in charge of group sales. George and training courses for brokers in ad- 
i E. QO’Connor, previously manager at vanced underwriting and business insur- 
Providence, replaces Mr. Hussey. ance, Headquarters are planned at 26 
George W. Ferrick, assistant manager Court street, Brooklyn. 
at Buffalo, has been named Rhode Is- ~My Bergen has been in the business 
land manager. for about 15 ones, rie was formerly 
: = arme with Union Central and for some years 
| » = oe ponmnad at -<npane headed the life insurance operations of 
FOUR \\ : Guy N. Ducharme, associate manager a large general insurance agency. 
: at Montreal, has been gprs man- Mr. Eiber, after re “0 abe 
; .= ager of the new branch at ttawa. combination company field, entere e 
for the AMBITIOUS Roland B. Burch, manager at Nashville, merchant marine. A C.L.U., he is a 
LIFE UNDERWRITER has retired from active service after 40 member of the New York bar. Both 
: - years with the company. His position men are prominent in L.U.T.C. and life 
has been filled by L. Cleve Brown who ynderwriter circles. 
has been with Mr. Burch. 


Charles O. Clark, Jr., previously West Coast Life Appoints 


training supervisor of the central divi- 








QUALITY COMPANY ... 


top rated mutual... over half 


century service . .. over three sion, has been named associate manager 
resaer wif millions insurance... Hl at Lexington, Ky. G. William Eppley Slater San Jose Manager 
a pa Me has been appointed associate manager West Coast Life has appointed Robert 
men < cad aie very at Indianapolis. He has been assistant Sjater manager at San Jose, Cal. Mr. 
lowest net cost positions... full manager at Fort Wayne. Slater entered the business in 1944. He 
level premium reserve basis. .. Teddy Penland, associate manager at js a past president and vice-president of 
Ree» Se 000 SB. « Newark, has been appointed training San Jose Assn. of Life Underwriters, a 
streamlined policies .. sub supervisor of the southeastern division member of the N.A.L.U. committee on 
Sore cities coteatios Does with headquarters at the home office. «| g& H. and the committee on agents. 


R. Paxton Coleman, former assistant ye js also an L.U.T.C. instructor. 
manager at Lexington, Ky., has been 


i ini i f the 4 
appointed training supervisor o Northwestern National 


heastern division and will be located 
UALITY COMPENSATION — » 
Q at the home office. Appoints Gay Manager 
Northwestern National Life has ap- 


miums. 





very unusual, and well vested 
al Agents contract ... 
generous and attractive for the 








career life underwriter... with 1 ointed E. Bruce Gay manager at Sioux 
extra automatic financing com- Paul Revere Ap points Falls, S. D., to pee Nels B. Arveson 
opeemapede adhe Ae gaa Machemer General Agent — who has retired. Mr. Gay joined the 
aio o — , company as a supervisor. He was ap- 
@ fine pension plan. Paul Revere Life and Massachusetts pointed regional group supervisor at 

Protective have appointed Carl C. Des Moines in 1944, and in 1948 he was 

Machemer general appointed assistant manager at Sioux 

QUALITY TRAINING... agent at Baltimore Falls. 


two week home office schools, to succeed C. E. 
refresher schools, for career Boner, who will re- 
men...constant group training turn to personal 
= mo Ale pp ee production. 
meral Agents...in selec 
++. recruiting .. . training Mr. Machemer 
and supervision techniques. joined the company 
in 1949 as a group 


representative, and 
a year later, he was 


QUALITY TERRITORY ... rcs haat pap 


sage — for ore ge: field supervisor. He 
eu rwriter wi wants to ° ° . 
build two or three quality men, was formerly with to assistant cashier. From 1939 to 1944 


or more, right in his own terri- Prudential and in , he engaged in selling, later specializing 
tory. the general busi- Carl C. Machemer jy the brokerage field. In 1944 he be- 
ness. in 1946, he } came assistant manager of the Madison 
earned the national quality award. Mr. avenue branch of Connecticut General, 
C f NX T RA | [ | F F Machemer is a graduate of Colgate directing brokerage operations. 

, university, and a veteran. The new agency has assumed the 
ASSURANCE COMPANY Union Mutual business wy — 

| / iced by Perrin-Durbrow Life Asso- 

M U [UA L LOW A Eastern Names Rosenblum ciates. It is the third office in the met- 
Eastern Life has appointed Morris ropolitan New York area. 
Rosenblum general agent at Bayonne, 
N. J. He has been in the business there Kelley in Ohio Group Post 
fer 20 years except for wartime service 
in the coast guard. He has been very S. Jack Kelley has been appointed 
active in organizational and community group supervisor for Ohio and West 
projects. His office will be at 1040 Virginia by Paul Revere Life, with 
Broadway, Bayonne. headquarters at Columbus. He was 


Union Mutual Opens New 
Agency in New York City 


Union Mutual Life has opened a new 
downtown agency at 45 John street, 
New York, with Arnold Siegel as man- 
ager. 

Mr. Siegel started as an office boy 
in a New York City agency, working up 
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ormally sales manager of Michi 


Hospital Service and Cleveland Hospifciati 
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al Service and joined Paul Revere j; 


December. 


State Mutual Appoints Twe fi 


State Mutual Life has appointed Alli 
B. Turner group representative at Ne 
York City and Benjamin G. Thay 
group representative at Cleveland. Mr 
Turner was formerly group represen 
tive at Cleveland. Mr. Thayer has be 


i 


Hancock Appoints Liedberg 


John Hancock has appointed Herbe 
C.-Liedberg regional supervisor for t 
north central territory. He was forme 
assistant district manager at St. Paul. 





n the business since 1935. 








Poeschel to Bankers Natl. 


Bankers National Life has appoint 


Harold P. Poeschel general agent 


Newark. Mr. Poeschel entered t 
business with Prudential in 1932 and j 
1943 he joined Home Life at Newark 
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branch and Mr. Walden plans extensive superviso! 





Dean Heads H.O. Agency 


W. L. Dean, Life & Casualty man- joined the 
ager at Nashville, has been named man Mr. 
ager of the home office district. 
ceeding him at Nashville i 


supervisor there, ° 
Mr. Dean started with the company neapolis | 


in 
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Do You Want-- 


V Large Commissions 
V Steady Renewals 
V Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S.) 


V Special Policies 


(twe of them, both sure-fire best 
sellers.) 


V Established Territories in 
the South 


V Brand New Territories in 
Texas and Oklahoma 


V A Sound Company 


National Equity Life’ has operated in 
the South for 28 years, and is now 
expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. 


This may mean unusual opportunities 
for you. 


Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY 
LIFE INS. CO. 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
C. E. LOWRY, President 
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past president of the Jacksonville asso- 
iiciation. 

Mr. Crump started with the company 
in 1948 and became Nashville super- 
jsor in 1950. He has led the company 
in ordinary sales for the past three 
years. 


Cantrell Texas Head 
for N. W. National 


Northwestern National Life has ap- 
pointed Mitchell Cantrell manager for 
Texas at Houston to succeed Homer G. 




































Homer G. Hewitt Mitchell Cantrell 







Hewitt, who has retired after 33 years 
with the company. The company has 
also appointed Hedley V. Jackson as- 
sistant manager, and Franklin L. Golden 
supervisor there. 

Mr. Cantrell joined the company at 
Houston in 1934. Since 1948, he has been 
in the field service department at the 







extensive 















NCy Ff home office in Minneapolis. Mr. Jackson 
ty man-§ joined the company at Houston in 1925. 
ied man! Mr. Hewitt became associated with 
st. Suc the company at Broken Bow, Neb., in 
Crump 1919. He was a supervisor, and assist- 
‘fant superintendent of agencies at Min- 
ompany§ Heapolis before moving to Houston as 
‘rved as lexas manager in 1925. He received the 
sheville, first C.L.U. designation awarded in 
» served Lexas. Mr. Hewitt is past president of 
National the Texas Assn. of Life Underwriters, 
id is af the Houston association, the Houston 
General Agents and Managers Assn., 
aaaef? and the Houston C.L.U. chapter. 
N.W. Mutual Ups Plummer 
Northwestern Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Samuel C. Plummer, Jr., agency 
supervisor. at 
* ea Peoria. Mr. Plum- 
mer joined the 
company there in 
1949. In addition to 
his agency work, 
he will devote part 
of his time to per- 
sonal production. 
He was formerly 
with )% with Aetna Life at 
ome Moline and De- 
catur, Ill. Mr. 
Plummer helped 
reorganize Rock 
best Island (I1l.) Coun-  s, ¢, Plummer, Jr. 
ty Assn. of Life : 
Underwriters. He is current chairman 
in of the speakers bureau committee of 
Ill. State Assn. of Life Underwriters 
and one of the best known life men in 
e the state. 
in —' 


| Bankers, Neb., Ups Roberts 


Milo B. Roberts, formerly assistant 
manager of Bankers Life of Nebraska 
at Fresno, Cal., has been promoted to 
in district manager at Bakersfield, Cal. 





f Austin I. Super has been named brok- 
erage manager of the Timothy W. Foley 
agency of State Mutual Life in New 
York City. Mr. Super joined the agen- 
cy in 1948 as an agent. He was in the 
air force during the war and is now 
active in civil air patrol work. 





_Dale E. Miller has been named §as- 
§ | sistant manager of Mutual Life at Co- 
lumbus, O 





Clyde J. Lawlor, Empire Life manager 
at Sudbury, Ont., has been appointed 
Manager at Kingston, Ont. 











group department after war service 
until 1949 when he joined the firm. The 
Eubank brothers are sons of Gerald A. 
Eubank, manager of Prudential in New 
York City and special assistant to Pru- 
dential’s president. 


Advertisers Assn. Begins 
Creation of Reading Musts 


Under the direction of the chairman 
of the education committee, H. G. 
Kenagy, vice-president of Mutual Ben- 
efit Life, Life Advertisers Assn. has be- 
gun a project of attempting to discover 
those books which should be part of the 
equipment of every member of the asso- 
ciation. The project is described as the 
building of an L.A.A. basic bookshelf. 
Through a poll of some 40 seasoned 
members, the committee has already 
compiled a tentative list of text and ref- 
erence books. The idea is to get every 
member to join in the project of sug- 
gesting, reading and reviewing new 
books, to be included in the project. 
Mrs. Agnes Klein, associate editor of 
“Mutual Benefit Life,” has agreed to 
serve as bookshelf secretary. The idea 
eventually will be for each company to 
set up its own L.A.A. bookshelf. 


Bankers of Iowa Appoints 
Hamilton to South Bend, 
Lashley to Columbus 


Bankers Life of Iowa has appointed 
W. Kenneth Hamilton manager at 
South Bend, Ind., and Jack K. Lashley 
manager at Columbus, O., to succeed 
Dale E. Miller, who has resigned. 

Mr. Hamilton joined the company in 
1947. In 1949, he became supervisor at 








Jack K. Lashley 


W. K. Hamilton 


Mankato, Minn., and while there, he 
qualified for the company’s Half Million 
Dollar Club, and the President’s Club. 
Mr. Hamilton is a member of the com- 
mittee on relations with trust officers of 
the National Assn. of Life Underwriters, 
and former secretary of the Southern 
Minnesota association. 

Mr. Lashley joined the company in 
1941 at Wichita. He was appointed dis- 
trict agent there in 1944, and supervisor 
the following year. He was a member 
of the President’s Club three consecu- 
tive years. 


Friedman in Tax Scandal 


Daniel Friedman, New York City 
agent who has been a key government 
witness in the tax trial scandal of Denis 

Delaney, ousted internal revenue 
collector at Boston, has been notified to 
appear before the complaint bureau of 
the New York department. 

Mr. Friedman has testified that he had 
taken suggestions on how to solve tax 
difficulties to prospects that had been 
singled out for him by Mr. Delaney 
and that he subsequently split $20,000 
in fees with the tax official. 

Mr. Friedman is a principal in Estate 
Research Bureau, a New York City 
estate planning and business insurance 
sales organization. Mr. Friedman said 
he sold more than $1 million of insur- 
ance in 1949 and more than $1,200,000 
* — ae — iy placing business 

D throug ew York City agencies with 
N. Y. Firm Changes Name a number of companies, at least one 

The brokerage firm of Monnett & of which has withdrawn his contract. 

Vickrey at New York City has changed ; 


its name to Monnett, Vickrey & Eu- As] Mortality Table Shift 


bank. Principals are Lawrence L. Mon- 
nett, Jr., president and treasurer; Claude LANSING—Senator Gilbert of Jack- 
C. Vickrey, Gerald A. Eubank, Jr., and son has offered a measure in the Michi- 
Hugh A. Eubank, vice-presidents. gan legislature, which convened Jan. 9, 

G. A. Eubank, Jr., was in charge of to substitute the commissioners’ 1941 
the firm’s Washington subsidiary, Hufty standard ordinary mortality table for 
& Eubank, from 1946 through 1950. the American Experience or American 
H. A. Eubank was with Prudential’s Men table in the Michigan code. 


Northwestern Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Dennis W. Laudon assistant 
general agent at Milwaukee. Mr. Lau- 
don joined the company in 1949. 


Bankers Life of Iowa has appointed 
Wallace Lundgren agency supervisor at 
Des Moines. Mr. Lundgren was for- 
merly manager there for Northern Life 
of Seattle. 











Veterans’ Insurance, Tax 
Bills Delay SS Action 


WASHINGTON—As Congress re- 
assembles there is no immediate indi- 
cation of what will be done, or when, 
about the social security study author- 
ized by the Senate finance committee. 
Although the authority was granted a 
year or more ago, the committee has 
been held up with tax bills, veterans’ 
insurance, and other matters. 

Under senate authorization, the full 
committee could do the job, or a sub- 
committee, or a special group could be 
named, similar to the social security 
advisory council of a few years ago. It 
has been pointed out, however, that 
neither the finance committee, nor the 
Senate could initiate new social security 
legislation. Since it is an action affect- 
ing revenue, that prerogative belongs to 
the House. 


Dolwick Tops $10 Million 

The Dolwick agency of Northwestern 
Mutual at Cleveland celebrated the 
greatest year in its history, during 
which the agents paid for $10,561,000, 
exceeding by approximately $2 million 
the record volume of last year. Guests: 
from the home office at the year-end 
celebration were Benjamin B. ‘Snow, Jr., 
assistant director of agencies, and Dr. 
Jack A. End, assistant medical director. 
Herman Haas led in volume with 34 
lives for $1,353,001 and Frank McFar- 
lane led in lives, writing 115 persons for 
$1,052,226. There were eight men who 
exceeded the $% million mark and four 
who bettered the $1 million mark. 


N. E. Mutual Leaders 


Leading agencies of New England 
Mutual were the Huppeler agency of 
New York City, which averaged more 
than $1,500,000 a month, the Hays & 
Broadstreet agency of Los Angeles, 
writing a total of $13,800,000, the Sum- 
mers agency in Boston with $13,700,000 
and Hays, Boston with $12,100,000 total. 


W. C. White in New Post 


William C. White, Jr., formerly ad- 
ministrative assistant in the financial di- 
vision of-the Chicago Blue Cross, has 
joined Carl A. Tiffany & Co., consult- 
ing actuaries of Chicago. Mr. White 
started with Blue Cross as comptroller 
of the former Decatur plan and became 
executive director of that plan at the 
time of its-merger with the Chicago 
plan. He is a member of National Assn. 
of Cost Accountants and American 
Statistical Assn. 
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cost. 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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WOODMEN 


LIFE INSURANCE | 


Like other Fraternal Societies, Modern Woodmen of America 
provides “extra” benefits in addition to modern life insurance 


given to members at no extra cost. 


Outstanding is Modern Woodmen’s Polio Protection Plus whereby 
members automatically receive: immediate payment of $250.00 
when polio strikes; an additional payment of $250.00 if the attack 
results in crippling after-effects or death. Only Fraternalism could 
possibly offer Modern Woodmen Polio Protection Plus at no extra 


(Attractive contracts and choice territory for Agents) 
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Hurt and Cochran 
Advanced in Rank 
by Woodmen Life 


Woodmen of the World Life has ap- 
pointed Max B. Hurt executive vice- 
president to succeed R. E. Miller, who 
has been appointed state manager for 





John N. Cochran 


Hurt 


Max B. 


New Mexico at Albuquerque. Mr. Hurt 
joined the company at Kirksey, Ky., in 
1929. After holding a number of station 
offices there, he became head advisor 
and head consul of the Kentucky juris- 
diction. _He was appointed national di- 
rector and sentry in 1943, and later 
became national watchman. In 1950 he 
was appointed national treasurer. , 

The society has appointed John N. 
Cochran national treasurer. Mr. Coch- 
ran joined the company in 1914 at Flor- 
ence, Ala. In 1921 he. was appointed 
field man and state deputy, and in 1929 
he became head consul of Alabama. He 
was appointed assistant state manager in 
1933. He_ has attended all sovereign 
camp conventions since 1925, and in 1937 
he was a member of. the national law 
committee. He is also a past president 
of Alabama Fraternal Congress. He was 
appointed nationa! sentry--in January, 
1945, and national w atchman six months 
later. 

. N..Dossman, former state man- 
ager for southwest Texas, was ap- 
pointed national director and sentry, re- 
placing Mr. Cochran on-the board. Tak. 
Long -of Albany, -N. -Y., has been ap- 
pointed national watchman. 

Mr. Dossman: joined the company at 
Houston. He became a field man in 
1932 and-two years: later was appointed 
district manager at Houston. He was 
transferred to San Antonio in 1939, and 
in 1946 he became state manager for 
‘southwest Texas. He has been head 
consul of Texas since 1949. He has 


also been a member of the Texas head 
camp’s finance committee and delegate 
to three sovereign camp conventions, 


Fidelity Life Appoints 
Zimmerman Training Head 


Fidelity Life Association has ap- 
pointed Fred W. Zimmerman director 
of sales training. 
Mr. Zimmerman 
was formerly home 
office field super- 
visor, and _ before 
that he was one of 
the company’s top 
five personal pro- 
ducers. In his new 
position, Mr. Zim- 
merman will create 
and supervise a 
sales training de- 
partment. In addi- 
tion, he will be re- 
sponsible for a stepped-up recruiting 
program. 


Examine Lithuanian Group 


Examination by the Illinois insurance 
department of American Lithuanian Ro- 
man Catholic Women’s Alliance showed 
the fraternal -to have assets in excess of 
total liabilities in the amount of $44,134. 
Total assets: were $134,344 as of April 
L8, 1951. The society was found to pay 
its claims and handle its business in a 
satisfactory manner, 





F. W. Zimmerman 








Norman. E. Patrick, St. Louis, secre- 
tary for many years of Catholic Knights 
of America, died. 


Burkett Huey Appointed 
to Higher L.I.A.M.A. Post 


Burkett W. Huey, senior consultant 
of L.I.A.M.A., has been promoted to 
assistant director of the company rela- 
tions division. 

Mr. -Huey will be-in charge of con- 
sultation activities with member com- 
panies and will supervise visits of con- 
sultants to home offices of companies 
in the U. S. and Canada and visits at 
headquarters of agency officers. With 
L.I.A.M.A. since 1948, Mr. Huey be- 
fore that was agency secretary and re- 
gional supervisor of agencies of Provi- 
dent Life of North Dakota. 


The Lewis C. Richards agency of Sun 
Life of Canada at Cleveland in 1951 
registered a production increase of 33% 
over the previous year. 
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AID ASSOCIATION 


ha lee $554,000,000 


.Over $ 58,000,000 


FOR LUTHERANS 


Legal Reserve Fraternal Life Insurance 


Home Office: 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 





Fréshman Ruud Aids Bean 
Agency for Company Honors 


The Bean agency of John Hancock 
at Chicago led all company agencies in 
paid production for 1951. Ordinary vol- 
ume was 10% above 1950. Milton A. 
Goldstandt was the leading producer. 
Arnold Ruud, completing his first year 
in the business, was second with. $1,- 
392,500 in ordinary volume. 

Before joining the agency, Mr. Ruud 
spent his entire business career in Chi- 
cago. He was formerly a management 
consultant, a research consultant, and 
founder, vice-president and director of 
Industrial Surveys Co. He is a graduate 
of the John Marshall law school. 





School for Career Agents 


Twenty-five Jefferson Standard agents 
will attend a school for career agents to 
be held at the home office Jan. 14-19. 
Topics to be discussed include pro- 
gramming and business insurance. ‘ 

The school will be under the direction 
of Seth C. Macon, assisted by W. L. 
Seawall, Jr., assistant superintendents 
of agencies. J. T. Comer, Gastonia, 
N.C.,a life member of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table, will be the luncheon 
speaker the opening day. Others on the 
program are Karl Ljung, vice-president 
in charge of agency operations; R. B. 
Taylor, agency manager; W. H. An- 
drews, Jr., manager of the home. office 
agency, and Miss Mary Taylor, agency 
relations director. 


More VA Consolidations 


WASHINGTON—Continuing its pro- 
gram of consolidating its insurance and 
death claims activities into fewer offices, 





the veterans administration has an- 
nounced plans for consolidating such 
activities now being handled by six 


present district offices into two. 

Those activities will be transferred 
from district offices at Chicago and Se- 
attle to Fort Snelling, Minn., and from 
Oakland, Calif., and St. Louis to Den- 
ver. Consolidations are scheduled to 
start about Feb. 10 and to be completéd 
early in March. 





F avorable Decision in Ariz. 


The Arizona supreme court has held 
that annuity considerations were not 
includible under the state’s premium tax 
statute. In this suit, sponsored by Life 
Insurance Assn. of ‘America, the higher 
court affirmed the judgment in favor of 
Equitable Society, holding that consid- 
erations received by the company for 
annuities were not premiums which 
were subject to the 2% premium tax 
imposed by the state. The case followed 
similar decisions in suits in other states, 
several of which were also sponsored by 
the L.A 


Southland Managers Meet 


Southland Life managers from Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas attended a 
meeting at the home office to discuss 
sales plans for 1952. John W. Carpenter, 
president, addressed the group. 


Fete Steady Sales Leader 


National Life of Vermont honored 
Robert P. Burroughs of Manchester, 
N. H., at a Iuncheon marking the com- 
pany’s 100th year of operation in the 
state. Mr. Burroughs has been ‘a mem- 
ber of the company’s Leaders’ Club for 
25 consecutive years. Deane C. Davis, 
president, and C. Vance Shepherd, vice- 
president in charge of agents, attended 
the luncheon. 


Bookbinder a Spellbinder 


I.:J. Bookbinder, an agent in the Hal- 
sey D. Josephson agency of Connecti- 
cut Mutual in New York City, put on 
a spellbinding performance as a_hu- 
morist at the January luncheon of New 
York City Life Supervisors Assn. Intro- 
duced as a surrogate judge from New 
Jersey, Mr. Bookbinder had everyone 
confused and pleasantly surprised. His 





discussion of inheritance taxes prove 
one of the most entertaining address 
on that subject that the supervisors 
ever head. 


Designate Jenkins Director 
of Northwestern National 














January 





W. R.. Jenkins,  vice- pe sgh 0 
Northwestern National Life, has bee 
elected to th Exce 
board along wit 
Edgar F, Zell The s 
Minneapolis bus men wit 
ness man. Mg own rel: 
Zelle succeeds Wg surance 
uff who Stewart, 
signed two monthg opportu: 
ago ‘because og come ins 
pressure of othe program 
activities. This apg of Nort 
pointment is a sigg York Cit 
nificant one, in th Mr. s 
career of ng Universi 
kins who. becam@ survey 11 
W. R. Jenkins _ sales director of thg the head 
company in 194™ 44 the c 
and a vice president in 1944. He hag he owns 
been a director and chairman of th ling, for 
finance committee of L.I.A.M.A. and ig years of 
currently chairman of the agency sec high acc 
tion of American Life Convention. low inco: 
Howev 
units in 
50th Year Marked by Orgagg insuranc: 
“The Field,” published monthly } vat th: 
Phoenix Mutual Life, has marked it brac o . 
50th anniversary. Originated in . 199 This lea 
the publication ranks third in years 0h meen 


service among life insurance companig 
and ninth among house organs of 
companies. 





McCarty Man of the Year 


The Insurance Field has 
Spencer McCarty, Provident 
Albany, and ‘executive secretary of N 
York State Assn. of Life Underwriter 
as the first agent to be honored as tha 
publication’s man of the year. He 
been particularly active as chairman 6 
the N.A.L.U. compensation committe 
and past attempts to revise section 2 
of the New York expense limitation lav 





Sales Managers Hear Woo 


J. Harry Wood, professor of manag 
ment in Washington University’s schoo 
of business and public administratios 
talked on “Developments in the Train 
ing of Salesmen” to the Sales Manager 
Bureau of St. Louis Chamber of Com 
merce. Joseph Peterson, St.- Louis mat 
ager of Guardian Life, presided. Mi 
Wood outlined the fundamental prine 
ples for the training of salesmen, 








LEGAL reserve fraternal 

life insurance society for 
all Lutherans. Thirty-three years 
old — $318,627,809.00 in force. 
Mortality experience 1950 
16.17%. Rate of assets to lia- 
bilities — 108.54%. 


* 


Our representatives’ new con- 
tract, with retirement program, 
has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by our field force. You, 
‘oo, will be interested. 


7. 
Address your letter of inquiry 


to 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
AGENCIES 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOG 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHER 


Cari F. Granrud, President 
008 Second Ave. So.. Minneapolis 2, Min 
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Good Salaries, Small Coverage Add Up to 
Excellent Family-Income Prospects 


The surprisingly high percentage of 
men with fairly substantial incomes who 
own relatively small amounts of life in- 
surance was brought out by G. Curtis 
Stewart, Schenectady, in explaining the 
opportunities for the sale of family in- 
come insurance. Mr. Stewart was on the 
program of the eastern regional meeting 
of Northwestern Mutual Life at New 
York City. 

Mr. Stewart cited figures from the 
University of Michigan life insurance 


§ survey indicating that in families where 
§ the head of the family is between 25 and 


44 the chances are five out of six that 


§ he owns life insurance. This is not start- 
Bling, for the average man these are the 
ig years of greatest financial responsibility, 
Ghigh acquisitive desires and relatively 


low incomes. 

However, only 46% of the family 
wits in the age group 25-34 have life 
insurance with a total face value of 
more than $3,000, while in the 35-44 
bracket the percentage is still only 49. 
This leaves 54% and 51% respectively 
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UNITY LIFE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Insures 


The Whole Family 


Unity agents are equipped 
to serve every need for per- 
sonal insurance. Juvenile 


policies our specialty. 


















of these units owning life insurance 
with a face value of less than $3,000. 

In the age group 25-34, 47% of the 
family units are paying premiums repre- 
senting 3% or more of their disposable 
income. The percentage is 49 in the next 
age bracket. Thus, there are more than 
50% of these family units that are pay- 
ing premiums representing less than 
3% of their income after taxes. 

“Every one of us has been asked at 
one time or another by our clients, ‘How 
much of my income should I be setting 
aside in life insurance premiums?’ Al- 
though it is difficult to give an exact 
percentage I know that our answer is 
generally ‘at least 10%.’ 


Tremendous Job to Do 


“We can certainly conclude that when 
we look at the results of the Michigan 
survey and find such a high percentage 
—over 50%—paying less than 3% of 
their income in life insurance premiums, 
that there is a tremendous job still to 
be done to protect uninsured earnings.” 

As for life insurance owned by family 
units with an income of $5,000 or more, 
in the age group 25-34, 35% of such 
families own less than $5,000 of life 
insurance; 56% own less than $7,500 
and 82% own less than $15,000. Only 
one out of six families with incomes 
Over $5,000 owns in excess of $15,000 of 
life insurance. 

In the age group 35-44, 38% own less 
than $5,000; 60% own less than $7,500; 
85% own less than $15,000. 

Even though these families apparently 
have a more adequate income, they still 
don’t own adequate amounts of life in- 
surance, Mr. Stewart pointed out. One 
out of three families owns life insurance 
with a face amount of less than one 
year’s earnings. One out of every two 
families in this income group owns life 
insurance which is less than 1% years 
earnings, and five out of six own life 
insurance which is less than three years’ 
income. 





MARKET IS VAST 





“Our market is unlimited,” Mr. 
Stewart declared. 

“We could spend the next several 
hours reviewing the tabulations which 
were especially prepared for the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance by the Michigan 
Research Center,” said Mr. Stewart. 
“However, we would only conclude that 
there is an inadequate amount of life in- 
surance in force on at least 85% of the 
heads of families. Translated into terms 
of our own communities it means that 
we have a tremendous job yet to be 
accomplished in giving people the oppor- 
tunity to protect their earning power 
for their families. 

“Tt means that we are going to have 
families right in our own neighborhoods 
who stand to lose their chief income 
producer during the coming year and it 
might be our fault that they may not 
have enough income, that they may have 
to move out of the house that has been 
their home, that they might not have as 
nice a Christmas or New Year’s dinner 
next year as they had this year when 
Dad carved the turkey. 

“Our job is to make these fathers 
aware of their needs and to present the 
answer in such a convincing manner 
that they are eager to consider a plan 
for immediate action.” 

Mr. Stewart said that family income is 
the answer. 

“Some of us may find it a little diffi- 
cult to sit down with a prospect and try 
to extract from him sufficient confiden- 
tial information so that we can do a 





comprehensive job of programming,” 
he said. “However we can easily present 
the benefits, costs and advantages of the 
family income contract if we are in the 
midst of a good selling interview.” 

Family income, said Mr. Stewart, can 
be sold as a first-class package deal but 
it is more effective when sold as part of 
a larger program. It fits in well with 
social security survivorship benefits. It 
supplements company group insurance 
programs. Because there is an element 
of term insurance, the agent is under 
obligation to the insured to see to it that 
he changes his life insurance, and takes 
advantage of his conversion privilege 
as he needs to change. 


Important to Young Agent 


This fact is of tremendous importance 
to the young agent concerned with 
building a clientele. Well established, 
successful agents, he said, state that 
more than 50% of their business con- 
sists of life insurance written on men 
who are already policyholders. 

It is wise to spend some time with 
men in the medical profession who are 
good potential purchasers, Mr. Stewart 
pointed out. This is a large group of 
prospective clients. Young doctors need 
to protect their families and their earn- 
ing power. Mr. Stewart has a number 
of young doctors who are now in low- 
income brackets, have mortgages, debts 
for equipment, new ‘babies and _ the 
necessity of maintaining a relatively 
high standard of living while they are 
getting started. 





MOST FOR LEAST 





These clients have to buy the most 
immediate protection for the least out- 
lay of dollars. Although if the doctors 
live they could have owned the equiva- 
lent protection for fewer dollars if they 
bought it all on a permanent plan, many 
of them do not have the cash and there- 
fore have to compromise and purchase 
the most protection the dollar will buy 
now, which is family income. 

Another prospective group is the 
junior executives, the accountants, and 
the engineers employed in the large 
corporations—men who are on salary 
but whose salaries are certain to increase 
considerably over a period of years be- 
fore they finally level off. 

These men usually participate in a 
group insurance plan and a company 
pension plan to which they may or may 
not be contributing. Along with job and 
salary and social security, these men 
already have the basis of a long range 
protection and retirement program but 
with a small outlay of cash. Many of 
them. would like to supplement their 
company-sponsored benefit plans with a 
long-range security program over which 
they have control. 


Gives Option on Conversions 


Family income appeals to many 
clients in this group, said Mr. Stewart. 
It provides them with a substantial 
amount of immediate protection, gives 
them a basis of permanent insurance 
and gives them an option on the sup- 
plemental term coverage which they can 
convert when their income increases or 
in case they should leave their present 
employers and lose their company-spon- 
sored benefit plans. 

In drawing up proposals for the family 
income plan, Mr. Stewart advised the 
use of the term “benefits” rather than 
“payments.” Formerly he designated 
them as payments, meaning of course 
payments which the company would 
make to the beneficiary, but an expe- 
rience showed him how this could lead 
to trouble. 

After a luncheon date with a young 
prospect, Mr. Stewart sent a proposal 
to him so he.and his wife could go over 





the figures. The man was sent out of 
town when the proposal arrived but the 
wife was curious and opened the en- 
velope to see what was going on. The 
prospect arrived home around midnight 


and tip-toed upstairs so as not to 
awaken the little woman. However, his 
efforts were in vain. She reared up in 
bed, turned on the light and said, “Bill, 
what’s the idea of telling Curt Stewart 
that we can spend $100 a month for life 
insurance? Have you lost your head?” 
Tired as he was, he had to sit down 
right then and explain what was meant 
by the term “payment.” 


“Inflation” Objection Only 
a Stall to Buying: Cites 
Its Benefits to Prospect 


The ‘inflation’ objection is a perennial 
stall, not a sincere objection to a sales 
presentation, R. W. Osler, vice-president 
of Rough Notes, told the Fort Wayne 
General Agents & Managers Assn. at 
a recent luncheon. 

Mr. Osler charged that the average 
person kids himself about the effect of 
inflation on his buying ability. Actually, 
he declared, inflation to date has been 
beneficial to the purchasing power of 
the average prospect. He said an agent 
can make the prospect prove it to him- 
self by asking him to give an honest 
answer to the question: “Would you 
trade your actual purchasing power dur- 
ing the 100-cent dollar days, 1935-39, 
for the number of dollars you have to- 
day?” 

_Even the combination of inflation and 
high taxes has not affected the ability 
of the average prospect to buy, accord- 
ing to Mr. Osler, who points out that, 
although prices have doubled since 1939, 
national personal income has more than 
tripled. He added that in 1939 the 
national income totaled $70.6 billion, 
whereas this year national income will 
reach approximately $250 billion. By 
discounting today’s 50% for the decline 
in value of the dollar, Mr. Osler said 
there would still be $125 billion in pur- 
chasing power as against the $70.6 
billion from the 100-cent dollar of 1939. 


Compares 1939, 1952 Dollar 


“In 1939, taxes took about $5 billion 

from $70.6 billion, leaving $65.6 billion 
in purchasing power. Today, taxes take 
about $65 billion out from $250 billion 
income, leaving $185 billion net. Dis- 
count the $185 billion by 50% to account 
for the drop in dollar value since 1939, 
and we still have $92.5 billion purchasing 
power in terms of 1939 dollars, $22.1 
billion more than before inflation.” 
_ Mr. Osler emphasized the fact that 
inflation has actually benefitted the 
average prospect, is one of its dangers 
and the reason it has proved impossible 
to stop thus far. He concludes, however, 
that inflation as an objection to buying 
life insurance is invalid. 





Baker Uses “Storkgram” 


Speaking at a sales conference of 
Fidelity Union Life at San Antonio, 
Tom Baker, Plainview, Tex., told of a 
plan he uses which he calls the “Stork- 
gram.” This is a congratulatory tele- 
gram sent through Western Union to 
each new father. This enables him to 
find where the father works. He calls 
and congratulates the father and tells 
him he would like to call to talk with 
him at a later date at his home. This 
method builds prestige and contacts 
among young people, Mr. Baker stated. 








Governor Driscoll of New Jersey has 
announced that he will ask the legis- 
lature to authorize state insurance for 
volunteers who may be injured or killed 
in civil defense work. He said that his 
action was taken because Congress: had 
not provided the insurance. ' 
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Metropolitan Life agents in Connecti- 
cut will vote Jan. 18 and in Ohio on 
Jan. 25 on Insurance & Allied Workers 
Organizing Committee, CIO, as bar- 
gaining representative in labor organ- 
izations with the company, or no union 
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CALIFORNIA 


COATES, HERFURTH & 
ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
San Francisco Denver Les Angeles 


ILLINOIS 


CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 


Harry S. Tressel & Associates 
Certified Public Accountants 
and Actuaries 
1@ S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, IIinols 
Telephone FRanklin 2-4620 
arry S&S. Tressel, M.A.1.A. 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. Wm H. onneen, OF -p- 


N. A. Mescovitoh, A.S.A. Kelly 
W. M. Sarkbuf, C.P.A. Murray 







































































INDIANA & NEBRASKA 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
Indianapolis — Omaha 























MICHIGAN 


ALVIN BORCHARDT 
Consulting Actuaries 
76 West Adams, Detroit 26, Michigan 
Phone WOodward 1-9515 




















NEW YORK 
Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 
11@ John Street, New York, N. Y. 


























PENNSYLVANIA 
FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ASSOCIATE 
E. P. Higgins 
PHILADELPHIA 
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VIRGINIA & GEORGIA 


BOWLES, ANDREWS & 
TOWNE 
Consulting Actuaries 
Employee Benefit Plans 
RICHMOND e ATLANTA ‘| 























Meetings With Managers Beneficial 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





items on the agenda. Some of the 
topics were these: 

—Report on company survey of acci- 
dent and sickness insurance. 

—The expense limitation requirements 
of the New York insurance law and 
how they effect the company in its over- 
all operations. 

—Whether the company retirement 
plan should be made non-contributory. 

—Possibility of group life and disa- 
bility benefits for managers not on the 
incentive salary plan. 


Group After Retirement 


—Continuation of group insurance 
after retirement of men who are on a 
career commission contract. 

—Possibility of a continuing service 
fee after 65 for agents under career 
commission contracts where they con- 
tinue in business and continue to service 
clients even though on a part-time 
basis. 

—Possibility of continuing the cata- 
strophic hospitalization coverage for de- 
pendents after the death of a covered 
employe. 

—First-year commission and produc- 
tion credit where family income is add- 
ed to a policy already in force. 

—Discussion of policies and rates, in- 
cluding the possibility of issuing a mort- 
gage policy and a preferred whole life 
policy with higher minimums than the 
present preferred whole life. 

—Desirability of including waiver of 
premium in the premium for all policies. 

—Increase in age limits at issue on 
certain policies. 

—Whether or not the company should 
go into national advertising. 

Military Underwriting 

—Military underwriting—review of the 
company’s position and what is going 
on in the business. 

—Home office service to the field, in- 
cluding newly developed needs and what 
might be done to provide even faster 
service. 

A good example of how what may 
seem like a pretty important question 
virtually answers itself when it gets 
batted around in discussion: One item 
on the agenda was whether it might 
not be a good idea to let agents go to 
producers’ conventions even though they 
had not won the right by qualifying in 
the prescribed way. 


PRO AND CON 


At first there seemed like many good 
reasons why, if an agent wanted to go 
at his own expense, he should be per- 
mitted to do so for the educational value 
and the boost to his morale. However, 
the virtues of such an arrangement 
quickly evaporated when it was pointed 
out that convention attendance would 
lose its present prestige value and that 
it would produce an inequitable dis- 
tribution geographically because non- 
qualifying agents from nearby cities, 
being able to make the trip at relatively 
slight expense, would show up in large 
numbers whereas those from more dis- 
tant points would probably be unable to 
afford the trip. 

Besides, keeping the bars up has the 
advantage that when the qualifiers come 
back from the convention full of new 
ideas and enthusiasm it stimulates the 
others in the agency to want to qualify 
for the next convention. 


Worthington Is Chairman 


Mr. Worthington acts as chairman 
for the meetings and he and President 
W. J. Cameron and a few other officers 
attend the sessions from start to finish. 
However, other officers sit in to con- 
sider topics in which their participation 
will be desired. They can tell from the 
agenda roughly when the topics in 
which they are interested will come up. 

Sometimes it is found that a question 
requires more resgarch or consideration 








than can be given at the conference. 
If a managerial convention should be 
scheduled for not too much later, the 
a to the question may be presented 
then. 

The managers advisory committee is 
appointed by the company rather than 
‘being the elected representatives of the 
managers. The home office takes this 
seriously and selects the managers who 
are doing the best job of agency build- 
ing and who are in the best position to 
give management counsel and advice on 
common problems. 


Averts Conflict 


Also, from the start, the company 
has had the keen desire to get away 
from the atmosphere of field versus 
home office and to think more in terms 
of a joint management understanding 
of common problems. Working to- 
gether, the home office and the ad- 
visory committee can represent the best 
interests of everyone—the field organ- 
ization, the managers, the home office 
and the policyholders. 

Every manager gets a detailed report 
on the meeting which summarizes the 
discussions and gives the consensus on 
each agenda item. 

In addition to settling many prob- 
lems, the conferences provide valuable 
guidance to the home office executives 
that they would not otherwise have. 
They have come to regard it as an in- 
— way of getting the pulse of the 
eld. 


MANAGERS' VIEWS 








How do the managers like the ad- 
visory committee plan? They like it 
fine, which is, of course, one of the big 
reasons why the plan works so well. 

For example, Frank Friedler, manager 
at New Orleans, wrote Mr. Worthing- 
ton after the last meeting that he con- 
sidered it a “rare privilege for the man- 
agers on the committee to be able to 
sit with the top executive officers for 
three days and discuss mutual prob- 


ems. 

“IT think the most important point is, 
the respect that both sides have for 
each other’s views,” he stated. “No 
matter how great a problem we think 
that some matter might be to us in the 
field, when the company presents its 
side of the problem and shows us the 
costs and other things that go to make 
up such a decision, we realize that both 
sides of the question have to be con- 
sidered. 


“Renewed Enthusiasm” 


“I was also impressed with the fact 
that so many officers of the company 
told me how much they had gotten out 
of the meeting because it gave them a 
lot of information about what was really 
going on in the field. . . . I hope that 
all of the managers will have an oppor- 
tunity sooner or later to serve on this 
committee because it has given me a 
better understanding of the company’s 
problems and a greater feeling of secur- 
ity about the job that I hold and a 
renewed enthusiasm for the wonderful 
company that I represent.” 

Hugh W. Davy, manager at San 
Francisco, wrote Mr. Worthington after 
the meeting: “I don’t believe that any- 
one without actually being present in 
one of these meetings can picture the 
atmosphere of confidence, in striving 
toward a common goal, that prevails. 
... I think the advisory committee idea 
is one of the finest the company has 
ever had and I am very deeply grateful 
for having had an opportunity to enjoy 
at,” 


George E. O’Hara has been appoint- 
ed agency assistant in the home office 
agency of Shenandoah Life. He started 
with Shenandoah in 1949 after navy 
service and is a graduate of the S.M.U. 
course. , 


LATE NEWS FLASHES 


Issue WSB Group 
Forms in Two Week 


Wage stabilization board sources ex 
pect issuance in about two weeks of 
combination official form and question 
naire for use by petitioners seeking a 
proval of health and welfare plans, o 
employers reporting to the board pla 
they believe 


that regulation. 

These outgivings are expected ty 
clarify certain provisions of the healt) 
and welfare regulation which have beer 
puzzling. 

Meanwhile, board sources said, board 
members are getting to work forthwith 
on a pension regulation. 


Bagg Goes to Ft. Worth 


William R. Bagg 
has been appointed 
John Hancock Mu- 
tual general agent 
at Fort Worth. He 
has been assistant 
general agent in ‘i 
the Bean agency in 
Chicago. With the 
company for six 
years, he was first 
a member of the 





Sharp agency in TF 
Tulsa and then “sé | 
supervisor and as- W. R. Bags 
sistant general 


agent at Chicago. 


Revamp Union Casualty 


Union Casualty of New York City 
has changed its name to Union Cas. 
ualty & Life. It has been writing mainly 
group business on union groups but it 
is now branching out into individual 
policies. It moved its home office this 
week from New York City to 17 East 
Prospect avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
The company added substantially to its 
capital during 1951 and at Sept. 30, 
had $300,000 capital and $450,000 sur- 
plus. 











Mangrum V. P. of Southland 


John E. Mangrum has been elected 
vice-president of Southland Life. He 
has been assistant treasurer and a di: 
rector for several years and thas served 
as president of the associate section of 
Texas Life Convention. He started with 
the company as an office boy in 1933 
Leland Dupree, president of Republic 
National Bank, has been elected a di 
rector of Southland. 


Sisk Leads Bankers of Iowa 


Bankers Life of Iowa leading produc: 
ers for 1951, all million dollar producers, 
are John M. Sisk, Milwaukee agency 
with $1,099,065; Robert D. Wright, 
Cleveland agency, with $1,011,576, and 
Harold Van Every, Minneapolis, with 
$1,001,371. 








D. T. TORRENS, 78, former presi 
dent of Kansas City Life, died unex- 
pectedly at his home in Kansas City 
after suffering a heart attack. He be 
gan with the company in 1920 as supet- 
visor of investments and rose to its 
presidency in 1937. He became chait- 
man of the board in 1939. He retired 
from the presidency in 1950 although 
he retained his board membership. 

In 1898 when he was 25 years old, Mr. 
Torrens went to Topeka where he en- 
tered the real estate and investment 
business. He was one of the founders 
of the Davis-Welcome Mortage Co. 
there. Throughout his life he was de 
voted to farm life and for many years 
he owned considerable land near Lex 
ington, Mo., where he raised registered 
short-horn cattle. Later he bought 4 
farm near Kansas City. 
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Hlustration shown is” 
Cover Page of one of 
our Sales Pieces which 
won “Award of Ex- 
cellence’”’ Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Assn. 
It's a hard-hitting 
visual savings plan 
presentation. 


Perhaps Pan-American Life Insurance Company can help you solve 
the “If’s in Your Life.” You will find that Pan-American Representatives 
are armed with competitive merchandise, flexible underwriting, in- 
valuable sales aids . . . all of which enhance your chance of success. 
What's more, our carefully-chosen representative’s desire-to-succeed 
is intensified by a plan of compensation which furnishes greater benefits 
to those who do an outstanding job—A Career Contract. 


For Information, Address: 


CHARLES J. MESMAN 


Superintendent of Agencies 






CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 


President 






EDWARD G. SIMMONS 


Executive Vice-President 


PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


KENNETH D. HAMER 


Vice-President & Agency Director 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 











THE NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Provides its Underwriters — 





@ Generous First-year Commissions 

@ Full Renewals to the I5th Year 

@ Group Life-Accident-Health Protection 

@ A Life Income Pension Plan 

@ Prize-winning Sales Helps 

®@ A FULL Sales Kit, Including Life, Accident, Health, 
Hospitalization, Group Life, Group A & H, Salary 
Savings 


Managerial Openings in Newly-opened Midwestern Territory. Write 
Direct to Home Office; L. J. Myklebust, 940 Des Moines Bidg., Des 


Moines, lowa. 


NORTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1906 


D. M. MORGAN, President 
Heme Office: Northern Life Tower 
Seattle, Washington 
x 
LIFE * ACCIDENT * HEALTH 


Issued together at a substantial saving, 
or separately 














The real test of the worth 
of a sickness and accident 





policy comes at claim time. 


So the right kind of claim service is 
all-important ... to the policyholder . . . to you who 
stake your reputation in selling the case. 


As a leader in the non-cancellable 

disability field, we invite comparisons 

of benefits .. . of premiums... of service. But we 
especially welcome your attention to the manner 
in which we treat the policyholder. 


wwe Hou Rewsers Li 


INSURANCE 
WORCESTER 2, 


COMPANY 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Freenls &. HamtinGhties o.oo aie estes tos oe President 


Edward R. Hodgkins, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 


NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & HEALTH e LIFE © GROUP 


Agency representation in the 48 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Canada 











Little Known Facts about Insurance Men* 


@ It is estimated that the 
immediate families of life 
insurance agents in the 
United States spend more 
than $5,000,000.00 each 
year in the nation’s barber 
shops and beauty parlors. 


What they mean 

to BARBERS 
and 

BEAUTICIANS 


This is but one of the many 
ways in which the life insur- 
ance agent and his family 
help to play their part in the 
vast network of the nation’s 
economic structure. 








Yes, anyway you look at it, 
the life insurance agent is 
a mighty important man in 
every American community. 





*SOURCES: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
and U. S. Department of Commerce. 










“ife and Casualty 
Tinh of Sennessee 


Cornerstone | PAUL MOUNTCASTLE, PRES HOME OFFICE. NASHVILLE 











= STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
LSUWLAbUCEC 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS — 


107 YEARS OLD AND OVER A BILLION 
AND A HALF OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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